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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
Shortened because of 
Space. Some names 
may have been changed 

USPD and KPD 

Jacob Richter’s letter raises some in¬ 
teresting questions about the German 
left during the formation of Comintern 
(October 21). A period rich in history, 
from which we can draw a lot of posi¬ 
tive lessons today. However, I think 
comrade Richter is drawing the wrong 
ones. 

Despite sharing his frustration 
with the leftism that was rife in the 
Communist Party of Germany (KPD) 
at its formation, I think he is wrong 
to say “it would have been better” if 
the formation of the KPD had not oc¬ 
curred. Actually, it should have hap¬ 
pened a lot earlier. Unlike in Russia, 
when revolutionary crisis broke, there 
was no distinct, well known, mass, 
revolutionary organisation with a pro¬ 
gramme to lead the majority to power. 

The final straw for those like 
Rosa Luxemburg, in splitting from 
Independent Social Democracy 
(USPD) to form the KPD, was the 
fact that USPD leaders Willhelm 
Dittmann, Hugo Haase and Emil 
Barth had decided to become the 
new government’s ‘people’s com¬ 
missars’ alongside the German Social 
Democratic Party (SPD). Although the 
USPD leaders soon stood down from 
the coalition with the SPD, they had 
provided ‘left’ cover for the capitalist 
state it created and the brutal repres¬ 
sion of the German working class 
which ensued. 

Forged late, in the heat of enormous 
repression and semi-legality/illegality, 
the new KPD obviously had problems. 
Its best leaders were murdered within 
weeks. Paul Levi only survived be¬ 
cause he was in prison. In such condi¬ 
tions of counterrevolution painted in 
‘socialist’ colours, rank-and-file KPD 
members drew understandable, yet po¬ 
tentially disastrous, conclusions: reject 
working alongside the SPD support¬ 
ers of the butcher Gustav Noske or 
USPD socialists in the unions, boycott 
the national assembly and so on. But 
“German Spartacism”, as comrade 
Richter puts it, was not one homoge¬ 
neous bloc and, like the USPD itself, 
was to be radically transformed by the 
turbulent events of 1919-20. 

Partly due to Lenin’s polemical in¬ 
tervention and the skilfifl leadership 
of Paul Levi, the KPD came round 
to the view that its future as a party 
depended on the rank and file of the 
USPD. Many of those who rejected 
this went over to the syndicalist dead 
end that was the Communist Workers 
Party of Germany (KAPD). 

Fortunately, more and more German 
workers were looking to Russia and 
the example of the Bolsheviks as their 
model. And these were the people that 
the KPD, alongside the newly formed 
Comintern, were looking to win: the 
majority of those workers in the USPD 
committed to the dictatorship of the 
proletariat and unity with their broth¬ 
ers and sisters in Comintern. After the 
split at the Halle congress in October 
1920, hundreds of thousands of class¬ 
conscious workers were united behind 
the banner of an openly communist 
organisation with an openly commu¬ 
nist programme. 

Comrade Richter is wrong to sug¬ 
gest that there was a tenable ‘third 
way’ between Comintern and the 
Second International in the form of 
the International Working Union of 
Socialist Parties. Despite making 
much noise about the “national re¬ 
form socialists” of the SPD, within 
just two years those from the USPD 
‘centre’ tendency around Dittmann, 
Arthur Crispien et al were back in 
the governing SPD, alongside those, 
like the new German finance minis¬ 
ter, Rudolph Hilferding, with whom 


they had allied against the so-called 
“Moscow dictatorship” during the 
Halle congress. This was the nature 
of the split, and why things ended up 
the way they did. 

Ben Lewis 
London 

Left options 

As a regular reader of the Weekly 
Worker , I agree with comrade David 
Bates that recent exchanges between 
members of the Socialist Workers 
Party, the CPGB’s Provisional Central 
Committee and Communist Students 
are welcome (Letters, October 21). 

Comrade Bates writes that he 
has in the past “encountered people 
on the Marxist left, some associated 
with groups where open debate is 
celebrated as the very highest virtue, 
who display almost utter contempt for 
the struggles waged on picket lines by 
trade unionists and socialist activists, 
purely because such actions are not 
pre-empted by hours and hours of in¬ 
tellectual pontificating over their stra¬ 
tegic value to the history of Marxism 
and communism.” Surely, he cannot 
be referring to those I am thinking of? 

All that aside though, what I am 
most interested in, after reading a re¬ 
cent CPGB leaflet titled ‘Left unity 
needed in anti-cuts fightback! ’, is what 
members of the CPGB believe consti¬ 
tutes a front group? 

Let’s hope that such debate contin¬ 
ues not just over computer screens, but 
on the ground, where together mem¬ 
bers of the SWP, CPGB, CS and even 
somebody like myself - a socialist still 
considering my options - can get stuff 
done. 

Ian O’Connolly 

email 

Growth ideology 

The left’s response to the Cameron/ 
Osborne comprehensive spending 
review annoys me. Their alternative 
seems to be either taxing the rich to 
offset the deficit, so we can carry on 
as before, or ‘revolution now!’ 

Both of these arguments are wrong 
in the current period because work¬ 
ing class struggle is all but dead and 
most of the remaining left are just 
zombies who should fade away. The 
‘rich’ would never go for the first 
alternative, so, in the absence of a 
demanding and rebellious public, it 
can’t happen, and the second is simply 
delusional. Instead, we need a rethink 
and an understanding of how much 
has changed. 

Firstly, although the Tories are cer¬ 
tainly going to make life tougher for 
many, the past 13 years of New Labour 
are not worth defending. Cuts to the 
bloated bureaucratic public sector and 
getting people off incapacity benefit 
would be admirable ideals if there 
was an alternative in place for decent 
jobs that those affected could take up. 
The problem with incapacity benefit, 
initiated by Thatcher and expanded 
exponentially over the New Labour 
years, was that it was an attempt by the 
state to get a large section of the work¬ 
ing class to see themselves as forever 
ill and thus incapable of exercising 
freedom. This was a smokescreen de¬ 
signed to cover up the failures of the 
market to adapt production to people’s 
health needs. 

For example, in our hi-tech age, 
why couldn’t all the agoraphobics on 
this benefit be given decent work from 
home? And, ultimately, it created a 
self-fulfilling circle, as those on the 
benefit became depressed. Meanwhile, 
the civil service, which expanded 
by one million workers under New 
Labour, was complicit in obscene in¬ 
justices, such as deporting immigrants 
and taking away people’s freedoms in 
over 3,000 pieces of legislation. It’s 
not worth defending either of these 


anti-human things and we might give 
whoever takes them away a pat on the 
back. 

However, I won’t be giving one 
to Osborne or Cameron. The cuts are 
a serious problem because there is 
nothing better being put in its place 

- ie, plans for a massive expansion of 
wealth and creation of new jobs. The 
state is barely investing in job crea¬ 
tion, except for doing up the odd tube 
station and sorting out the Olympics. 
And, as for the private sector, capital 
is still sulking through fear of making 
a loss or doing something ungreen. So 
the swelling unemployed haven’t got 
much to look forward to. 

The second thing that annoys 
me about the left’s criticisms is that 
they portray Cameron as just a new 
Thatcher and the ideology as identi¬ 
cal. This is lazy. In truth, Cameron has 
very little ideology to speak of. He’s 
merely fumbling about in the dark. 
The cuts are not part of a thought- 
through vision for energising British 
society. They are cautious, half-baked 
attempts to recharge the life support 
system (bailouts) for the sluggish 
economy. By contrast, Thatcher’s 
ideology was to unleash a confident 
individual entrepreneur through un¬ 
dermining the old collectives that once 
existed. Of course, confident individu¬ 
al entrepreneurs did not emerge - only 
a fragmented class that felt despondent 
and defeated. But at least she wanted 
people to be wealthy. Now no party 
promises prosperity. 

The alternative that’s needed to get 
us out of our current quagmire is a 
struggle of ideas against all the calls 
for austerity, be they Tory or green, 
and one that champions the concept 
of prosperity for all and the benefits 
this brings. Once society has a new 
ideology that says growth is a good 
thing, capitalism will be shown up to 
all as a system that only feebly meets 
people’s needs. Then people will be 
able to create an alternative that is 
actually positive. 

Barry Curtis 
Chelmsford 

No alternative 

Around 30 people braved the para¬ 
noid security arrangements at Port¬ 
cullis House to attend the Labour 
Representation Committee’s rally in 
the aftermath of George Osborne’s 
spending review. 

Much of the meeting was taken 
up by a whole series of more or less 
identical speeches from union tops, 
including Jeremy Dear of the NUJ, 
Bob Crow of the RMT and Steve 
Gillen of the POA. Interestingly, 
many of these trade unionists spoke 
of the need to articulate an alternative 
vision of society - in the details, such 
‘alternative visions’ turned out to 
be on the model of post-war social 
democracy, of course. 

It was more than we got from the 
revolutionary left’s representatives, 
though. The chair, John McDonnell, 
invited a comrade each from Right to 
Work and the Coalition of Resistance 
to Cuts and Privatisation. 

Speaking for RTW, Socialist 
Workers Party central committee 
member Chris Bambery made a 
number of points which, in the light 
of his organisation’s history, were 
laughably mendacious in character. It 
was time for left groups to give up on 
self-appointed leaderships, we were 
told, without any apparent trace of 
irony (not a faculty for which comrade 
Bambery is famed, of course). 

The Coalition of Resistance sent 
the young James Meadway - like many 
of its key members also a member of 
the Reesite SWP split, Counterfire. As 
a professional economist, he had to 
sit through George Osborne’s speech 

- which was full of lies. The broadest 
possible unity had to be achieved 


against the cuts - not just unions 
and left groups, but also NGOs like 
War on Want. He did not attempt to 
polemicise against Bambery (although 
he concurred with the Janus-faced 
comment about self-appointed 
leaderships). He did, however, render 
abundantly clear the political character 
of Counterfire - that is, a third-rate 
parody of 1980s Eurocommunism. 

Neither, as noted, made any 
mention of fighting for an alternative 
society. Although perhaps that would 
have been more likely to pass from 
either’s lips than a serious call for non¬ 
sectarian unity. 

Harley Filben 
London 

Abbott bad 

When I first came across the Weekly 
Worker , I was surprised at its fasci¬ 
nation with the SWP, yet impressed 
by what I saw as the paper’s attempts 
to break those in the SWP who were 
truly interested in democratic social¬ 
ism from its worthless politics. Behind 
the weekly articles that discussed the 
internal politics of the SWP, there 
seemed to be a tacit trust that the 
SWP’s new recruits and old cynics, 
groups uncorrupted by the auras of 
Smith, Rees, German and Callinicos, 
might be won over to the cause of 
building a real Communist Party. 

Then, the SWP disappeared and 
there was the Campaign for a Marxist 
Party. I joined. I hoped the CPGB 
(PCC) might be a pole of realign¬ 
ment for the communist movement. 
Alas, I was wrong. The first meeting 
I attended had CPGB (PCC) mem¬ 
bers sitting as a bloc at the right-hand 
side of the meeting and CPGB (PCC) 
members argued as one voice. Many 
at the meeting - and, alas, I have had 
many years experience as a fixer in 
the CPGB so I knew what was go¬ 
ing on - many of us had no doubt that 
this was an attempted takeover of the 
campaign, not an attempt to build a 
genuine meeting of minds and a new 
Marxist movement (the kind of thing 
Marx called ‘the party’). 

And now the CPGB (PCC) is in¬ 
terested in the Labour Party, at a time 
when the Labour Party ‘Marxist’ left 
no longer exists, and at a time when 
the ‘left’ candidate for the leader¬ 
ship was Abbott. Lenin broke with 
Kautsky, but the CPGB called for a 
vote for Abbott. 

So it did not surprise me when the 
Weekly Worker reran Lenin’s critique 
of leftwing communism: ie, the peo¬ 
ple who refused to subject themselves 
to the Comintern’s demand that they 
abandon the struggle for worldwide 
communism in order to defend Russia 
alone. 

If you are going to support Abbott, 
you really have to put the boot into 
real communists. 

How could you defend Russia 
alone? Wasn’t that defending ‘so¬ 
cialism’ in one country? Of course it 
was, as Bordiga pointed out in 1925, a 
capitalist Russia, a Russia with state- 
owned companies replacing privately 
owned companies, a labour market, 
wages, money, no popular democracy. 
Lenin threatened Kollontai with a gun 
in 1921 in case she spoke against this 
‘new turn’. 

Communism requires a full de¬ 
mocracy, not threats with a gun. Else 
there is no social ownership or social 
control of the means of production, 
neither is there the unity between the 
individual and society that is the point 
of communism: “The free develop¬ 
ment of each is the condition for the 
free development of all”. Notice how 
these ideas are ordered in this signal 
communist slogan. 

The vote in the Reichstag for war 
credits in August 1914 was nothing as 
compared to the Labour Party’s inva¬ 
sion of Iraq. How could Abbott stay 


in that pro-capitalist, warmongering, 
imperialist party? Quite easily, I think. 

The Weekly Worker in October ap¬ 
pears to mock Sylvia Pankhurst for 
being a communist. We don’t want 
communists: vote Abbott! Yet where 
are we? The world economic system, 
the capitalist system, is now vigor¬ 
ously pitching the British working 
class against the working class of the 
whole world in terms of the value of 
their labour. There is no capitalism 
in one country, as the Labour Party 
falsely holds out. 

Paul Mattick once wrote: 
“Reformism presupposes a reform- 
able capitalism. So long as capitalism 
has this character, the revolutionary 
nature of the working class exists only 
in latent form ... Some day, however, 
the continued existence of capitalism 
will no longer be able to rely on a ‘re¬ 
formism in reverse’; it will see itself 
forced to recreate exactly those condi¬ 
tions which led to the development of 
class-consciousness and the promise 
of a proletarian revolution. When this 
day arrives, the new capitalism will 
resemble the old, and will again find 
itself, in different conditions, facing 
the old class struggle.” 

That is where we are today. The 
working class needs to be told, or re¬ 
minded, that the economic storm we 
face is not a storm of nature, but a 
consequence of the system in which 
the capitalist class rule. Diane Abbott 
will not do that. Neither, I think, will 
the CPGB (PCC). 

Richard Harris 
email 

Grandiose 

In ‘Two open letters’ (October 21), 
it’s correctly written that, in 1920, 
the Workers’ Socialist Federation of 
Sylvia Pankhurst (who was later to be 
the world’s first rasta) “mischievously 
misnamed [itself the] Communist Par¬ 
ty (British Section of the Third Inter¬ 
national). This was, in fact, neither a 
Communist Party nor the British sec¬ 
tion of the Third International.” 

As we all know, the real CPGB 
only lasted between 1920 and 1991 
(and was not communist for the large 
majority of its existence). I’m sure 
that no-one nowadays would be pre¬ 
tentious and grandiose enough to call 
themselves the ‘Communist Party of 
Great Britain’ when we have no more 
than an assortment of left groups, 
would they? 

Clive Power 
Manchester 

Petty bourgeois 

Robert Clough’s correspondence gets 
more and more extraordinary as the 
weeks go by - and less coherent (Let¬ 
ters, October 21). 

It is, at least, admissible now to re¬ 
fer to bourgeois sources - just not to 
reproduce their “prejudices”. Perhaps 
he would care to enlighten me as to 
what “prejudices” I share with The 
Guardian regarding the principal 
point of dispute between us: Cuba. 
Would it be that socialism is a nice 
idea but does not work? That Cuba 
would benefit from adopting a classic 
capitalist economy? Indeed, that Cuba 
is socialist in any meaningful sense 
at all? I disagree on all these points. 
Rory Carroll and I are left with only 
the notion in common that Cuba is 
not a workers’ paradise on earth - a 
concurrence devoid of any political 
implications for all those who do not 
completely and cravenly identify with 
the Havana regime. 

Also reduced to an utterly empty 
phrase in his lexicon is ‘petty bour¬ 
geois’ - indeed, it seems simply to ap¬ 
ply to any trend on the left with which 
he and the Revolutionary Communist 
Group disagree. The characterisation 
of opponents as the agents of petty 
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bourgeois ideology manufactures an 
utterly fictional ‘objective basis’ for 
those disagreements while explaining 
nothing. It is possible to argue that the 
general conditions for the emergence 
of bourgeois ideology in the workers’ 
movement are secured by buying off 
elements of our class in some way - it 
is quite another thing to argue that a 
relatively privileged individual’s de¬ 
viation can be convincingly explained 
on its own terms on that basis. 

After all, to follow his logic to the 
end, we can forget about Marx, Engels 
and Lenin altogether - these were not 
horny-handed sons of toil. Engels 
even owned factories! If they were 
somehow able to escape the dull com¬ 
pulsion of objective conditions which 
by the same token rules out my ideas 
in advance, then Clough is nothing but 
an idealist. If not, then the political 
dynamics of the ‘petty bourgeoisie’ 
are a lot more fluid than the utterly 
mechanistic picture painted by Clough 
allows, and he will just have to suck 
it up and resort to actual arguments. 

For a glimpse of where this all 
leads, I commend Ted Talbot’s let¬ 
ter from the previous week (October 
14) - he disagrees with Clough on the 
canon of revolutionary states, and 
thereby accuses the accuser of petty 
bourgeois deviation! Though I disa¬ 
gree with Talbot quite as profoundly as 
Clough, I must concur with his obser¬ 
vation that the RCG seems to have an 
orientation to the students it so heart¬ 
ily despises - for such a moralist as 
Clough, that is a suspiciously perfect 
bit of slave morality. In any case, this 
form of argument is evidently absurd 
and utterly childish. 

As an aside, our comrade wonders: 
“Who can imagine that an Exeter 
University graduate is in the same boat 
as the machinist, hospital cleaner or 
shop worker?” Alas, the chance would 
be a fine thing. He had better get work¬ 
ing on imagining Exeter graduates 
in the dole queue. It is not just me - 
graduate unemployment is very much 
on the rise (pushing 20% for men last 
year), and with enormous job cuts in 
the public sector on the way, he should 
expect this figure to skyrocket. Indeed, 
with my degree, the last statistics sug¬ 
gest I can expect to earn over my en¬ 
tire working life a whopping £40,000 
on top of what I would have done with 
a clutch of A-levels - not exactly going 
to propel me into the lap of luxury, for 
which one needs more than a red-brick 
arts degree and a pretty face. But why 


A long with a number of older 
CPGB comrades, I was deeply 
saddened to hear of the death of 
comrade Ted Rowlands of Bishop 
Auckland at the age of 93 (see 
‘Red Ted RIP’, right). 

Comrade Rowlands gave stal¬ 
wart support to this paper for the 
best part of three decades - selling 
and promoting it and, without fail, 
providing us with much needed 
regular finance in the shape of a 
monthly cheque. Readers may have 
become familiar with the phrase, 
“TR (£60)”, in this column over the 
years and his cheque was inevita¬ 
bly accompanied by a covering note 
carrying the modest byline, “For 
papers and fund”. 

Ted used to attend the CPGB’s 
Communist University in the days 
when it was held abroad. I remem¬ 
ber one year, when he was well into 
his 70s, how, together with some 
rather more youthful comrades, he 
hired a bicycle for a day of light 
exercise in the Corfu hills. 

As a member of the Socialist 
Labour Party, Ted was one of the 


let facts get in the way of dogmatic 
dismissals? 

To move onto a point (almost) of 
substance - the back-up for all this is 
purportedly Lenin, who argued that 
imperialism, through the superex¬ 
ploitation of workers in the colonial 
world, could afford to buy off layers of 
workers (a labour aristocracy), which 
would then form the objective basis 
for reformism and opportunism. This 
is slightly more subtle than Clough’s 
mechanical identification of univer¬ 
sity education with false conscious¬ 
ness, but still weak on explanatory 
power. On the one side, throughout 
the semi-colonial world, there are sub¬ 
stantial reformist parties and parties 
of the labour bureaucracy (the Castro 
regime included). On the other, the 
most ‘privileged’ layers of workers 
have very often been the backbone of 
working class activity in the imperial¬ 
ist centres (eg, the miners in Britain, 
particularly in the first half of the 
20th century); conversely, the most 
pauperised, semi-lumpen elements 
of the proletariat are often the most 
racist and pro-imperialist sections of 
our class. 

I happen to concur with my com¬ 
rade, Mike Macnair, that the general 
practice of jostling for position in the 
world order - in which semi-colonies 
can engage quite as readily as America 
or Britain, albeit with less overall suc¬ 
cess - is a more satisfying explanation 
in accordance with the empirical facts 
before us. We must likewise accept 
that the ‘crumbs from the imperial¬ 
ist table’ fall more widely in a given 
country than Lenin’s theory allows, 
and do not straightforwardly lead 
to the formation of coherent ‘petty- 
bourgeoisified’ layers. Unfortunately, 
it scuttles the ‘objective basis’ for 
bigging up colonial nationalists in 
the RCG manner (and for a priori 
dismissing opposing views). Perhaps 
the facts are petty bourgeois, as well. 
James Turley 
London 

Self-serving 

Bob Clough (Letters, October 21) 
says: “Yes, the fact that 60% of the 
Labour membership had a higher 
educational qualification in 1987, as 
opposed to 11% of the general popu¬ 
lation, tells us something about the 
relatively privileged position of La¬ 
bour Party members even a quarter of 
a century ago. Who can imagine that 


few CPGB supporters able to sell 
the Weekly Worker openly in his 
SLP branch, despite the fact that 
“supporters” of “other political 
organisations” were barred from 
Arthur Scargill’s party and liable 
to summary expulsion at the whim 
of the ‘great leader’. But they didn’t 
touch Ted. 

In view of his passing, it seems 
petty to mention a comparatively 
minor setback suffered by our paper 
last week, when donations to our 
fighting fund totalled a mere £80. 
Although there were 10,029 online 
readers, none of them contributed. 
Which means we are an agonis¬ 
ing £4 short of our £1,125 target 
for October. Please use PayPal or 
send cheques to get to us by noon 
on Monday November 1 - in keep¬ 
ing with the spirit and practice of 
comrade Ted Rowlands • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


an Exeter University graduate is in the 
same boat as the machinist, hospital 
cleaner or shop worker?” (Why an 
Exeter graduate in particular?) 

Perhaps Bob would care to tell us 
what percentage of his Revolutionary 
Communist Group have a higher 
education qualification? This would 
go some way to reassure the cynics 
amongst us that the RCG’s misuse of 
Lenin’s ‘labour aristocracy’ theory to 
apply to almost everybody but them¬ 
selves is not a piece of self-serving 
hypocrisy. 

Ted Talbot 
email 

Inherent? 

The question of the correct attitude 
to the Labour Party is the most im¬ 
portant one for communists in Britain 
today. While I can agree with the idea 
that the party, through its leadership, 
is pro-imperialist, the view that it is 
‘inherently’ so, as argued by comrade 
Ted Talbot, is highly debatable (Let¬ 
ters, October 14). I think that Com¬ 
rade Talbot, an opponent of the RCG 
on other issues, is here uncritically 
upholding their sectarian communist 
position. 

The view that Labour is inherently 
pro-imperialist is an ultra-left position 
held by those who incorrectly reject 
Lenin’s position that it is a bourgeois 
workers’ party. The sectarian com¬ 
munists fail to understand the con¬ 
tradictory nature of the Labour Party, 
or the more impatient of them have 
decided that the contradictory nature 
has been resolved in favour of a pure 
bourgeois party. This same type of 
logic led Trotskyists to argue in the 
1930s that the contradictory nature 
of the Soviet bureaucracy had been 
resolved in favour of counterrevolu¬ 
tion and so the bureaucracy had to be 
overthrown. 

The truth is that, while at present 
the capitalist roaders in the Labour 
Party rule the roost, the party still re¬ 
mains a contradiction which has not 
been resolved in favour of capital¬ 
ism, although the domination of the 
rightwing side of this contradiction 
certainly can give and has given this 
impression. However, we cannot base 
ourselves on an impression. We must 
base ourselves on the contradiction, 
and try to grasp how this contradic¬ 
tion will develop during capitalism’s 
irreversible decline. 

Serious Communists have to re¬ 
main flexible in relation to the Labour 
Party and should not hesitate, if need 
be, to work within it to strengthen 
those elements who still believe in 
socialism, or have socialist tenden¬ 
cies, especially as we face the long¬ 
term decline of capitalism. It is these 
developments which will resolve the 
nature of the Labour Party, not the 
abstract dogma of the RCG. 

Tony Clark 
London 

Red Ted RIP 

Edward Rowlands, father of Vivienne 
Carr and grandfather of Tonya Taylor, 
died on September 27 at 93 years of 
age. He was proud to be known as 
‘Red Ted’ to many in his local com¬ 
munity - a name given because of a 
lifetime’s commitment to changing 
the power structure of this country. 

He worked as shop steward and 
union representative all his working 
life and was a committed member of 
the Communist Party, campaigning in 
local and national elections to raise the 
profile of the cause. Through his long 
life, his passion for the improvement 
in the life of the working class never 
diminished. 

His family are very proud to have 
known him, privileged to have shared 
their lives with him and will miss him 
very much. His funeral was held at 
Durham crematorium on October 13. 
Tonya Taylor 
Bishop Auckland 


Fighting fund 

Farewell to Ted 



Communist Forums 

London: Saturday November 13, 4pm: ‘Old Bolshevism and 
the October revolution’. Speaker: Lars T Lih. Jeremy Bentham pub 
(upstairs), 31 University Street, London WC1E 6JL (Tube: Euston 
Square, Warren Street or Goodge Street). 

Call 07950 416 922 for more information. 

Leeds: Using Jack Conrad’s Remaking Europe as a study guide: 
Saturday Oct 30, 3.30pm sharp: ‘Class politics, the euro and 
money’. 

Call 07852 740799 for more information. 

CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday: we upload a podcast of commentary on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.podbean.com. 

Communist Students 

For meetings in your area, contact info@communiststudents.org.uk 
or check out www.communiststudents.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Tuesdays 6.45pm to 9pm, St Martin’s Community Centre, 43 
Carol Street, London NW1 (Camden tube). 

November 2: ‘Hunters’ moon’. Speaker: Chris Knight. 

Stop the cuts 

Saturday October 30,12.30pm: Meeting, Friends Meeting House, 
Mount Street, Manchester M2. Speakers include: Jeremy Dear (NUJ), 
Steve Gillan (POA), Joe Marino (BFAWU), John McDonnell MP and 
Mick Shaw (FBU). 

Organised by Labour Representation Committee: www.l-r-c.org.uk. 

Women at the cutting edge 

Saturday October 30, llam-5pm: Conference, Regent Street 
Cinema, University of Westminster, 309 Regent Street, London Wl. 
Organised by Feminist Fightback: www.feministfightback.org.uk. 

Stop the War 

Saturday October 30, 10am: Annual conference, Conway Hall, 

25 Red Lion Square, London WC1 (nearest tube: Holborn). 
Speakers include Tony Benn, Seumas Milne {Guardian journalist). 
Organised by Stop the War Coalition: office@stopwar.org.uk. 

Save our services 

Saturday October 30,12.30pm: Demonstration, Windrush Square 
(opposite Brixton library), London SW2. 

Organised by Lambeth Save our Services, Lambeth Pensioners Action 
Group, Lambeth unions: lambethsaveourservices@gmail.com 

Anti-cuts coalition 

Tuesday November 2, 8pm: Meeting, St John’s church hall, the 
Broadway, Crawley. Sponsored by North Sussex and East Surrey 
TUC: d.ri@btintemet.com. 

Defend public services 

Saturday November 6, 10am: Conference, Congress House, Great 
Russell Street, London WC1 (nearest tube: Tottenham Court Road). 
Organised by Sertuc: 020 7467 1220. 

Fight the cuts 

Monday November 8, 7.30pm: Meeting, PCS HQ, 160 Falcon Road, 
Clapham Junction, London. Organise the fightback against the cuts in 
Wandsworth. Speakers from GMB, CWU and FBU, plus Tony Belton, 
leader of Labour group. 

Organised by Battersea and Wandsworth TUC: www.bwtuc.org.uk. 

Respect 

Saturday November 13,10am-6pm: Annual party conference, 

South Camden Community School, Charrington Street, London NW1. 
Open to all members/supporters of Respect. £10 delegate fee, or £10 
observer fee for non-members. 

Organised by Respect: http://www.therespectparty.net/confreg.php. 

March for Jimmy 

Friday November 12,10.30am: Protest for Angolan refugee Jimmy 
Mubenga, who died at the hands of G4S security guards while being 
deported on October 12. Assemble Angolan embassy, 22 Dorset 
Street, London W1 for march to home office (2 Marsham Street, 
London SW1). 

Organised by Union of Angolans in UK: www.ncadc.org.uk. 

Northern march against racism 

Saturday November 20,12 noon: Demonstration, Stanhope Street, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Organised by Tyneside Community Action Against Racism: 
tynesidecam@y ahoo .co.uk. 

Time to go 

Saturday November 20,12 noon: Demonstration, Speakers Comer, 
Hyde Park, London. Speakers include: Tony Benn, Eric Joyce 
MP, Seumas Milne ( Guardian journalist). Called by Stop the War 
Coalition, CND and British Muslim Initiative: 020 7801 2768. 

Coalition of Resistance 

Saturday November 27,10am to 5pm: National conference, 

Camden Centre, Bidborough Street, London WC1. £5/£3. 

Organised by Coalition of Resistance: 
www.coalitionofresistance.org.uk. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the stmggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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STOP THE WAR 


Adding a new dimension 

Yassamine Mather of Hands Off the People of Iran is standing for the STWC steering committee. This 
is her election statement 



S ince the autumn of 2010, the 
unprecedented economic sanc¬ 
tions against Iran imposed by 
the US and the UN have made life 
unbearable for the majority of Ira¬ 
nians. The price of basic goods has 
doubled, many factories have shut 
down or are producing below capac¬ 
ity and thus contributing further to 
high rates of unemployment. The 
banking and finance sectors are in 
crisis and the devaluation of the 
Iranian rial inevitably entails fur¬ 
ther poverty and destitution for the 
majority of Iranians. In a country 
where privatisation, corruption and 
greed have destroyed manufactur¬ 
ing and food industries and where 
most goods, including basic sub¬ 
sistence items (tea, rice, meat, fruit, 
etc), have to be imported, it is low- 
income Iranians that have suffered 


most from the vicious sanctions re¬ 
cently imposed. 

Those Iranians who recall the air 
raids and bombings during the Iran- 
Iraq war in the 1980s fear a return of 
their worst nightmares. The Tehran 
government is oblivious to all this 
suffering. It is in denial over the ef¬ 
fects of sanctions and too embroiled 
in factional in-fighting to notice much 
outside its own narrow range of con¬ 
cerns. It surfaces only to repress any 
manifestation of opposition and to 
mouth vacuous anti-western rheto¬ 
ric. In such terrible circumstances, 
the anti-war movement in western 
countries must up its game and dra¬ 
matically increase its solidarity and 
support with the Iranian people in 
their struggle against US-inspired 
sanctions and aggression, but also for 
democracy and basic human rights. 


It is a weakness that the leadership 
of STWC has been quiet on Iran. In 
the past, the coalition was perceived 
of by many Iranian exiles as too soft 
on the regime in Tehran; this had the 
negative effect of isolating the coa¬ 
lition from the bulk of these forces, 
something that did harm to the effec¬ 
tiveness of both the anti-war move¬ 
ment and these exile groups and 
individuals. The massive protests in 
Iran of 2009-10, following the rigged 
presidential elections, have created a 
new opportunity to heal this division. 
The STWC leadership took a cautious 
stand with the mass movement, while 
correctly demanding that the west did 
not interfere. However, in a year when 
the US’s aggressive raft of sanctions 
is directly impoverishing the very 
people who formed the mass ranks 
of that protest movement, we do not 
hear enough from the coalition against 
these attacks. 

As a leading member of Hands Off 
the People of Iran, I have been heart¬ 
ened by the response to our campaign¬ 
ing work over the last three years. We 
have shown it is possible to organise a 
principled campaign against imperial¬ 
ist war and sanctions on the Iranian 
people and to simultaneously defend 
the just struggles of these masses 
against the clerical regime. We have 
helped workers’ struggles inside Iran 
both materially and in terms of gen¬ 
erating wider international solidar¬ 
ity. I believe that I can strengthen the 
STWC leadership by being a voice for 
these forces inside Iran - brave and 
hard-pressed activists who have no 
illusions in the ‘democracy’ of the im¬ 
perialists or any ‘regime change from 
above’ imposed by the west, but at the 
same time fight a daily battle with the 
reactionary and corrupt regime that 
now rules over them. 

Taking a stand like this is the way 


forward for the anti-war movement, I 
believe. Well intentioned though they 
are, calls for negotiations or peace 
talks between Iran and the United 
States are a blind alley. They miss the 
core reasons of the conflict. First, the 
fact that global economic crisis now 
powers imperialism’s drive towards 
war and destruction; second, that the 
fragile Ahmadinejad government 
needs to divert seething discontent at 
home against an external enemy in 
order to prolong its life. 

Biography 

Yassamine Mather is an Iranian social¬ 
ist in exile in Scotland. Her political 
activities on the Iranian left started in 
the 1980s in Tehran and later in Kurd¬ 
istan with the Organisation of Iranian 
People’s Fedayeen (Minority). In exile, 
she has been editor of Jahan (a month¬ 
ly political journal) and a member of 
the coordinating committee of Workers 
Left Unity Iran. She is a member of the 
Centre for Socialist Theory and Move¬ 
ments (Glasgow University), an activ¬ 
ist on the British left and the deputy 
editor of the widely influential journal 
Critique. She has been a prominent 
activist in the Hands Off the People 
of Iran campaign since its formation 
in 2007 • 

Endorsements 

Yassamine is endorsed by a range of 
British, Iranian and international ac¬ 
tivists, including: 

Moshe Machover, Israeli socialist; 
Mike Nelson, Glasgow; Marsha- 
Jane Thompson, chair, Unison 
United Left; Professor Christine 
Cooper, UCU - Glasgow Univer¬ 
sity; Professor Bridget Fowler, 
UCU - Glasgow University; Char¬ 
lie Pottins, Jewish Socialist Group; 
Barbara White; Ramin Rahimi, 


Iran Communist Workers of Iran; 
Bina Darab Zand, Iran Commu¬ 
nist Workers of Iran; Ali Pichgah, 
Sweden, former leader of the Coun¬ 
cil of Oil Workers (Tehran refinery); 
Mohamad Reza Shalgouni, Organi¬ 
sation of Revolutionary Workers of 
Iran (ORWI - Rah e Kargar); Ruben 
Markarian, ORWI (Rah e Kargar); 
Amir Javaheri Langaroudi; ORWI 
(Rah e Kargar); Borzu Fuladvand, 
USA Iranian Left Alliance; Sulmaz 
Moradi, Canada Iranian socialist; 
Siamak Ghoubadi; Iranian social¬ 
ist, Canada; Fariba Talebi, Ireland 
HOPI; Mila Mossafer, Germany, 
Iranian feminist socialist; Nasrol- 
lah Ghazi, ORWI Britain (Rah e 
Kargar); Raft Ranjbaran, ORWI 
Sweden (Rah e Kargar); Arjang 
Bamshad; ORWI Germany (Rah 
e Kargar); Reza Chitsaz, ORWI 
Sweden (Rah e Kargar); Soroujh 
Ghazarian, ORWI Sweden (Rah e 
Kargar); Ahmad Novin, ORWI Swe¬ 
den (Rah e Kargar); Asgar Shirin 
Balaghi, socialist; Farrokh Ghah- 
remani, former political prisoner; 
Maryam Oskouii; Siranoush Mo- 
radiyan; Jalal Naderi; Reza Sepid 
Roudi, ORWI Sweden (Rah e Kar¬ 
gar); Hamid Azar; Javad Ghodous- 
si, ORWI Sweden (Rah e Kargar); 
Naghi Ryahi Langaroudi, ORWI 
Netherlands (Rah e Kargar); Mohs- 
en Tossifyan; Youssef Taj ali Jou; 
Sima Riyahi; Shahab Shokouhi, 
ORWI (Rah e Kargar); Mojataba 
Nazari, ORWI Sweden (Rah e Kar¬ 
gar); Ardeshir Nazari; Fereydoon 
Mansouri, Iranian worker in exile, 
Sweden; Mehdi Kia, UK Middle 
East Forum (Iran Bulletin ); Justin 
Constantinou, Socialist Workers 
Party, Cambridge; Anand Pillay, 
Leeds Coalition Against the War; 
Lee Rock, PCS assistant branch 
secretary, Sheffield. 


Let Hopi affiliate 

The leadership of the STWC not only divides the anti-war movement, but risks discrediting it and 
making it appear ridiculous, writes Mark Fischer 


T here is a real danger that the stub¬ 
born determination of leading of¬ 
ficers of the Stop the War Coali¬ 
tion to repeatedly block the affiliation 
of Hands Off the People of Iran is be¬ 
ginning to look like a sectarian point 
of honour - in the process making a 
mockery of slogans about unity. 

As an uncontested affiliate of 
STWC, the Communist Party of 
Great Britain has once again this 
year submitted to the annual general 
meeting a call for the coalition 
to accept Hopi into its ranks. 
Hopi has received an email from 
STWC essentially asking it once 
again to repudiate some less than 
complimentary remarks I personally 
made about the anti-war movement’s 
leadership during a CPGB aggregate 
in 2007. 

The STWC officers’ position has 
become more stupid the longer the 
dispute has gone on and the more 
Hopi has garnered support and 
influence. Initially, comrade Andrew 
Murray - a leading member of the 
Morning Star's Communist Party of 
Britain and STWC chair) - at least 
had the honesty to make it explicit 
that “our decision in respect of [Hopi] 


is ... political”. And the politics that 
informed his antipathy to Hopi were 
very specific. Here are just a few of 
the frankly disingenuous claims he 
used in 2007 seeking to justify Hopi’s 
exclusion: 

“[Hopi is] effectively controlled by 
the Weekly Worker group (‘CPGB’) 
... This body has been hostile to 
STWC from its inception ... [The 
Weekly Worker's ] coverage of STWC 
activities is not merely critical, but 
usually abusive, and reflects the attacks 
made by our pro-war opponents. 
[The Weekly Worker ] supported the 
witch-hunting of George Galloway in 
2003 and urged voters not to support 
Jeremy Corbyn in the general election 
of 2005. When I was myself subject 
to extensive attack in the pro-war 
media in 2003, the main lines of such 
attack were echoed faithfully, with if 
anything added vitriol, in the pages 
of the Weekly Worker ... 

“Even a cursory perusal of the 
material produced by Weekly Worker 
is testimony to its antipathy to STWC. 
This is consistent with the disruptive 
role it has played in a series of 
organisations in our movement over 
the last 25 years, which is why it has 


been praised by pro-war journalists 
like David Aaronovich and pro-war 
websites like Harry s Place. 

“Naturally, Weekly Worker has 
every right to pursue its own politi¬ 
cal agenda as it sees fit, but STWC has 
no obligation to provide it with a plat¬ 
form” (see Weekly Worker October 
18 2007). 

Needless to say, Hopi opposes all 
imperialist wars and has consistently 
sought to expose the lies of the 
warmongers, especially if they happen 
to pose as leftwingers or supposed 
friends of the working class in the 
Middle East. 

As for the CPGB, it is true that 
we have strong political criticisms of 
both George Galloway and Andrew 
Murray. That is no secret. But political 
differences are no bar to united action. 
What of the 2005 general election? 
The CPGB urged the electorate to 
vote for Labour Party candidates who 
openly and unambiguously stood for 
the “immediate and unconditional 
withdrawal of British troops from 
Iraq”. Then there is the claim, or 
implication, that the CPGB supported 
or joined pro-war witch-hunts in 2003. 
This is transparently false and easily 


checked. 

Of course, as an accepted affiliate 
throughout this idiotic argument 
over Hopi, the CPGB actually has 
had “a platform” in STWC - see, 
for example, our motion to this 
year’s AGM and our sponsorship of 
Yassamine Mather as a candidate for 
the coalition leadership. 

The idea that Hopi is some 
Potemkin village front for the 
CPGB is, I am glad to say, totally 
unfounded. But it is clear that 
comrade Murray has a particular 
dislike for our organisation going 
back many years. His attacks on 
Hopi stem from an abiding hatred of 
the CPGB - or the “ Weekly Worker 
group”, as comrade Murray insists 
on calling us, revealing, no doubt 
unwittingly, his retro-political 
loyalties in the factional bear pit of 
the ‘official’ CPGB in the 1980s-90s 
that produced both his organisation 
and ours. Comrade Murray was a 
supporter of the proudly Stalinist 
Straight Left faction; my good self, of 
The Leninist , a trend always pleased 
to be dubbed “Trot” ... by comrade 
Murray and fellow Stalinists). 

Today Hopi is supported by a wide 


range of leftwing groups, campaigns, 
individuals and trade unions. That 
is especially the case in Iran itself, 
where the tireless work of Hopi has 
won considerable respect amongst 
those who want an end to the corrupt 
theocracy ... but also oppose UN 
sanctions and US attempts to bring 
about regime change through a 
‘colour revolution’. 

It is patently absurd that the 
“disruptive” CPGB should be allowed 
to stay as an affiliate, while Hopi was 
barred because of CPGB “antipathy” 
to STWC, which in reality amounts 
to nothing more than having political 
criticisms of various spokespersons. 

Predictably, comrade Murray 
has tried to shift the argument. All 
that remains is that I, speaking in 
a personal capacity, not as Hopi 
national secretary, made a particularly 
negative assessment of the STWC 
leadership three years ago. I was not 
expressing the opinion of Hopi or 
even of the CPGB. 

The fact that Andrew Murray and 
the STWC officers insist on excluding 
Hopi on such absurd grounds carries 
the risk of making the anti-war 
movement appear ridiculous • 
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‘Surfing rabbi’ wheeled out 

The October 24 English Defence League march to the Israeli embassy “in solidarity with Israel” was 
virtually ignored by Unite Against Fascism. Maciej Zurowski reports 



MB alestinians stink,” I heard 
Wa female voice shout, as 
I I made my way from the 
October 23 anti-cuts march in central 
London to Covent Garden, the day 
before the English Defence League’s 
pro-Israel demonstration. Why, it 
was Roberta Moore, the lovely lady 
of the EDL’s ‘Jewish Division’, who 
had decided to brighten up our Sat¬ 
urday afternoon with a bit of racism. 

Roberta is a person of many in¬ 
terests: the Brazilian bom, ex-Israeli 
businesswoman counts the Zionist 
Federation as well as the British 
National Party among her Tikes’ on 
Facebook. 1 The target of her hatred? 
A small group of Palestine Solidarity 
Campaign activists handing out leaf¬ 
lets in Monmouth Street about the 
machinations of Ahava, an Israeli 
beauty product company with a fac¬ 
tory in the Palestinian West Bank 
and a local outlet. 2 As Roberta stood 
there grinning vacuously like the re¬ 
actionary in Ugg boots that she is, the 
EDL’s entire Jewish Division stood 
firmly behind her - ie, the other two 
members. 3 

One of them, a middle-aged woman 
wrapped in an Israeli flag, interfered 
whenever pro-Palestine protesters en¬ 
gaged in conversation with passers-by. 
She was routinely told to get lost. The 
EDL Jewish Division was completed 
by a third woman, who periodically 
shouted, “You’re all Hamas” with 
a voice so gravelly it would make 
Lemmy of Motorhead blush. 

Also present: a hapless bearded 
man who waved the LGBT move¬ 
ment’s rainbow flag, while repeat¬ 
edly shouting, “Hamas kills homos”; 
and a completely fanaticised silver- 
haired Zionist who kept exclaiming, 
“Buy Israeli products here”. 4 With a 
forceful gesture that verged on as¬ 
sault, he passed me a leaflet appeal¬ 
ing to the public to “help the shops in 
Monmouth Street survive” despite the 
“disruptive protests”, while casually 
remarking that “the protesters claim 
that Israel oppresses the Palestinians 
- a lie”. Ladies and gentlemen, wel¬ 
come to Britain’s new far right. A real 
motley crew, not like the jack-booted 
stormtrooper battalions we read 
about in Socialist Worker at all - 
and only inadequately preparing 
us for what we would encounter 
the following day. 

“If those barriers break one 
day and our lads get through 
they will murder them all,” 
said a senior EDL ac¬ 


tivist in Matthew Taylor’s undercov¬ 
er documentary. 5 On Sunday around 
2pm, I suddenly remembered this 
sentence very vividly, as we faced a 
200-strong mob of angry hooligans, 
with only seven or eight metres and a 
line of nervous bobbies separating us 
from them. The stewards had trouble 
keeping “their lads” from breaking 
through the shaky fence that deline¬ 
ated the EDL mosh pit. Kensington 
High Street reverberated with chants 
of “Scum! Scum! Scum!”, as high- 
on-hate thugs waved placards such 
as “UAF = united anarchist fools” 
at a crowd of no more than 30 
counter-protesters. 

Given that the SWP had virtually 
conjured up a Nazi apocalypse in 
Bolton not too long ago, bussing in 
hundreds of protesters from all across 
the UK, Sunday’s ridiculously low an¬ 
ti-fascist turnout did not seem to make 
any sense. Why was this EDL rally 
less important than those in Bolton 
and Dudley? The bulk of counter¬ 
protesters was made up of Palestinian 
youths, who were joined by a small 
handful of Socialist Workers Party, 
Palestine Solidarity Campaign and 
Revolutionary Communist Group 
comrades, as well as a couple of 
orthodox Jews from the Rabbis for 


Palestinian Justice campaign. 
Anarchists, the Alliance for Workers’ 
Liberty and other ‘militant’ big 
mouths were all absent. There was a 
sense that the left had abandoned the 
Muslims, and EDL members were not 
slow to post on its discussion forum 
that “this proves UAF is finished”. 6 

“It’s hard for us to get a good turn¬ 
out even if we mobilise,” explained 
a disappointed UAF activist to us. 
Had the ‘boy who cried wolf’ ef¬ 
fect we had predicted already set in? 
(see ‘Leftist dogma and exaggerated 
threats’ ( Weekly Worker August 26) 
More likely, the SWP was too busy 
with its Right to Work front in re¬ 
sponse to Osborne’s spending review 
to really give a hoot about the EDL 
this time. On October 19, the SWP’s 
Martin Smith posted an article criti¬ 
cising Searchlight’s “non-confron- 
tational” bourgeois anti-fascism on 
the Socialist Worker website, 7 while 
not saying a word about the upcom¬ 
ing EDL event in central London. 
Instead, UAF banged the drums for 
the ‘national demonstration against 
racism, fascism and Islamophobia’ 
on Saturday November 6, expressing 
its “deep concern” about the EDL. 
This event - obviously not “non- 
confrontational at all - is backed by 




the TUC and the rightwing Muslim 
Council of Britain. 

The EDL, meanwhile, was alive 
and well outside the Israeli embassy. 
Kevin Caroll, a prominent organiser 
whose active support for BNP candi¬ 
dates was revealed earlier this year, 8 
gave the opening speech, a tedious pot 
pourri of ‘common sense’ national¬ 
ism and Islamophobic cliches. The 
Muslims want to force-feed us halal 
meat, he claimed. “Boo,” bleated the 
crowd, as if prompted by an XFactor 
studio assistant. Caroll read out vio¬ 
lent bits from the Qur ’an with a gravi- 
tas that suggested he had made some 
ground-breaking discovery, but it only 
earned him the same duteous response. 
The assembled patriots’ attention span 
was limited when it came to speeches. 
Again and again, they ran off to push 
to the front line and confront counter¬ 
protesters - that is when their hatred 
seemed real and uncontrollable. 

“We pay your benefits,” they chant¬ 
ed at the anti-fascists. To be honest, it 
is more likely that the opposite was 
true. Despite the presence of some 
petty bourgeois elements in the EDL 
ranks, here was a dead-end mob large¬ 
ly recruited from the poorest and least 
employed elements of British society. 
This did not keep them from mentally 
inhabiting a parallel universe: in their 
minds, radical Muslims and politically 
correct Marxists were about to take 
over Britain. Meanwhile, back in the 
real world, a fundamentalist rightwing 
government is about to undercut the 
very means that keep these people 
alive - unchallenged. 

Our good friend Roberta Moore 
made an appearance and gave a fair¬ 
ly toned-down speech. She lectured 
some Muslims watching from a safe 
distance that they could “stay here”, 
but “You will assimilate, and you will 
follow British law.” The star of the 
day, though, was no doubt Nachum 
Shifren, also known as the ‘surfing 
rabbi’, whom Roberta had especially 
flown in from the US at EDL expense. 
A far-right Republican, frequent agita¬ 
tor at Tea Party rallies and candidate 
for the California state legislature, 
Shifren is your man if you consider 
governor Arnold Schwarzenegger to 
be too much of a bleeding heart liberal. 

The rabbi, who is considered an 
embarrassment by more moderate 
Zionists, assured the EDL mob that 
“you won’t understand my words, 
but you will feel my meaning” be¬ 
fore shouting slogans in Hebrew at 
the Israeli embassy. The crowd reacted 
with bewilderment and some laughter 
until the Rabbi started to speak the lan¬ 
guage they truly understood, agitating 
against “liberals who preach multicul- 
turalism” and especially the “damn 
communists” behind the police line. 
The mob cheered violently, and we felt 
a little less safe for a minute or two. 

Later, the police escorted the EDL 
to Speakers Corner in Hyde Park, 
where the surfing rabbi spewed more 
venom, while EDL casuals destroyed 
an Islamic info stall, throwing the 
Muslims’ table across a fence. “When 
we get control of this country, I’ll 
make sure your ass is out of here,” 
shouted the rabbi. Scuffles erupted and 
if you were a Muslim you certainly 
would not want to run into these lads 
on their way home. 

But make no mistake, comrades: 
the left is now officially established 
as the EDL’s other main target - a de¬ 
velopment the organisation’s leaders 
counted on from day one. “Persecuted 
for being English by the UAF”, goes 
the official EDL anthem, 9 and in a 
sense we are all UAF now, whether 


we like it or not. More random attacks 
against leftists have been reported, 
the most recent incident taking place 
in front of the University of London 
Union, where an EDL casual beat up 
a member of the Stalinist CPGB-ML 
- though not without receiving a few 
good punches himself. The EDL has 
also been preparing files on journalists 
and photographers who report their 
activities, while issuing death threats 
to others. 10 

While the bulk of the left stylised 
the EDL into the BNP’s own SA, our 
own ‘let’s wait and see what happens’ 
attitude may have been a little too laid 
back at times. True, we analysed the 
EDL carefully, without hysterical ex¬ 
aggeration, and without the SWP’s 
desire to paint it as the coming of the 
Fourth Reich at all costs. We were cor¬ 
rectly agitating for the only long-term 
solution, a Communist Party, instead 
of alliances with the liberal bour¬ 
geoisie. We also looked to the 1920s 
German KPD and its tactically flexible 
approach to countering fascism. But 
despite its flexibility - which included 
Querfront cooperation with the far 
right through national Bolshevik, anti- 
Semitic and “After Hitler, us” slogans 
in the Rote Fahne paper 11 - the KPD 
tactics ultimately proved disastrous. 
Obediently, the rank and file waited 
forever for the leadership to declare it 
was the “right time” to strike. 

As the pro-imperialist EDL is 
forging links with the reactionary 
American Tea Party movement, which 
in all likelihood will increase its finan¬ 
cial and organisational resources, we 
must continue to observe and analyse 
this very organically British, embry¬ 
onic fascist movement arising before 
our eyes. But cool-headed analysis 
and a correct long-term strategy does 
not mean inactivity, lack of solidarity, 
the absence of short-term self-defence 
tactics and avoiding confrontation at 
all costs • 

Notes 

1. Israel’s liberal daily, Ha ’aretz , suggests that 
Roberta is a follower of the late Rabbi Kahane, 
founder of far-right American terrorist group, the 
Jewish Defence League, and Israel’s neo-fascist 
Kach party: www.haaretz.com/weekend/maga- 
zine/what-are-israeli-flags-and-jewish-activists- 
doing-at-demonstrations-sponsored-by-the-eng- 
lish-defence-league-1.307803. 

The Jewish Socialist Group’s Charlie Pottins 
thinks so too: 

http://randompottins.blogspot.com/2010/08/snap- 
what-united-david-and-roberta.html. 

2. For more information on the Free Palestine 
fortnightly demo go to http://ffeepalestinefort- 
nightlydemo.wordpress.com. 

3. A Ha ’aretz reader comments that the EDL 
Jewish Division consists of Roberta Moore (aka 
Morrigan Elemeth), Shoshanna/Cassandra 
Victoria and Stella Solomons (EDL forum user 
name ‘getonwithit’), who is apparently “also a 
BNP activist”: www.haaretz.com/misc/comment- 
page/roberta-moore-19.1198229. 

According to her Facebook profile, Solomons 
holds a media studies degree from Birkbeck 
University - see what identity politics can do for 
you! 

4.1 believe it was Jonathan Hoffman, vice chair 
of the Zionist Federation, who frequently appears 
alongside the EDL Jewish Division’s trio infer¬ 
nal. 

5. Watch the documentary at www.guardian.co. 
uk/uk/2010/may/28/english-defence-league- 
guardian-investigation. 

6. This did not stop the Iranian-owned Press TV 
channel from fantasising about “hundreds of pro¬ 
testers”: www.presstv.ir/detail/148122.html. 

7. ‘Anti-fascism - do we confront or comply’? at 
http://socialistworker.co.uk/art.php7idA22786. 

8. See www.bristolred.wordpress. 

com/2010/05/20/young-british-and-confused. 

9. The song is played by a band called Arthur and 
the Bandits and sounds like a cross between bad 
Oasis and Skrewdriver without a guitar tuner. It 
can be found on Youtube. 

10. See www.zimbio.com/Orly+Taitz/articles/_ 
q9Hi7GBIQ9/EDL+prepare+files+joumalists+ph 
otographers. 

11. For more on the Querfront, read the paragraph 
on ‘National Bolshevism’ at www.whatnextjour- 
nal.co.uk/Pages/Newint/Kessler.html. 
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FRANCE _ 

Workers’ protests continue 
despite pension law vote 



No surrender of hard won gains 


T he powerful movement of 
strikes, occupations and dem¬ 
onstrations that has shaken 
France for more than a month shows 
no sign of ending despite the national 
assembly vote to raise the retirement 
age on October 27. While the num¬ 
ber of those mobilised has dropped 
since three and a half million work¬ 
ers took to the streets on September 
23, the October 28 day of action will 
show that protesters are not about to 
capitulate. 

The confrontation between the gov¬ 
ernment of president Nicolas Sarkozy 
and the majority of the population of 
France over pensions and retirement 
began when the elected monarch de¬ 
cided to use his large majority in par¬ 
liament to impose a new law forcing 
workers to work for more years. The 
hard-won right to retire at the age of 
60 and receive a full pension at 65 has 
long been targeted - and the economic 
crisis provided the pretext for a full- 
scale assault. 

Previous governments - both right- 
wing and Parti Socialiste - had already 
tinkered with the rules, making it im¬ 
possible for workers to retire on a 
half-decent pension unless they had 
worked 160 ‘terms’ (ie, 40 years), as 
against the 37.5 years that previously 
applied. But Sarkozy and his prime 
minister, Francois Fillon, decided to 
go further. Under the new legisla¬ 
tion, which will come into effect next 
month unless a legal challenge suc¬ 
ceeds, workers will have to wait until 
they are 62 for a partial pension and 
67 for a full one. 

The movement of resistance has 
been gathering strength since the be¬ 
ginning of October, with thousands of 
workplaces hit by strikes, primarily 
in the public sector. Firefighters and 
post office, electricity, rail and refuse 
workers have been amongst the most 
militant. But the private sector has also 
been drawn in to a greater extent than 
has usually been the case over recent 
years - even more than in the huge 
strike wave of 1995. As the saying 
among - traditionally very militant - 
railworkers has it, ‘We are a locomo¬ 
tive - but the locomotive is no good 
without its wagons!’ 

One of those ‘wagons’, which has 
in fact proved to be a driving force 
in the current conflict, are the refin¬ 
ery workers, whose pickets cut off 
supplies from France’s fuel depots, 
starving between one-quarter and 
one-third of petrol stations of deliv¬ 
eries: vehicles have remained stuck 
where they were parked and school 
buses left in their depots, and the ef¬ 
fect has been felt in every industry. 
While the action has stopped short of 
the general strike called for by most 
of the left, it has nevertheless proved 
to be a generalised and lasting mass 
action. 

It has been given added force by 
the enthusiastic participation in the 
strike movement and street demon¬ 
strations of youth, particularly school 
students. While some universities 
have joined in, hundreds of high 
schools all over France have been 
blockaded, and their students have 
come out in force whenever a trade 
union demonstration has been called. 

This has provoked complaints from 
rightwing politicians about extrem¬ 
ist “manipulation” of students, who 
are simultaneously accused of ‘just 
taking an extra holiday’ rather than 
being on strike. Only in France, runs 
the complaint, would school students 
act in this way. After all, what has the 


retirement age got to do with 15-year- 
olds? But an extraordinary feeling of 
class solidarity across the generations 
has found its way into the youth’s con¬ 
sciousness: now older students have to 
rely much more on their parents for 
cash, due to the shortage of jobs in 
the context of lasting mass unemploy¬ 
ment. “When the eldest retire, they 
leave their work free for us,” said one 
young comrade. “If they are made to 
retire later, we will have to wait even 
longer to find a job.” 

The mass conflict, despite being 
focused on the specific question of 
retirement and pensions, is in fact 
leading to broader political conclu¬ 
sions: ‘We are fed up with Sarkozy. 
What will come next if he wins this 
fight?’ - that is the sentiment of many: 
not only trade union leaders, but more 
importantly rank-and-file workers. 

There is a growing awareness that 
a more wide-ranging assault, on the 
British model, lies ahead if Sarkozy, 
whose popularity rating is now lan¬ 
guishing at an all-time low of less than 
30%, succeeds. Government plans in¬ 
clude cuts of €7 billion and a general 


‘austerity programme’ aimed at slash¬ 
ing jobs and imposing lower wages. 

Sarkozy, who likes to describe 
himself as “the French Margaret 
Thatcher”, the man who will break the 
unions and the left, hopes the pension 
battle will be like the 1984-85 min¬ 
ers’ strike in Britain: an opportunity 
to destroy the organised strength of 
the working class for decades. 

After having tried to seduce a 
number of people with his anti-Roma 
racist demagogy, playing in addition 
on widespread chauvinist and anti-Eu¬ 
ropean Union feelings, Sarkozy thinks 
he now has the opportunity to achieve 
a major victory for his class, two years 
before the next presidential election. 

Meanwhile, the Parti Socialiste 
leaders, who concede the ‘necessity’ 
of pension ‘reform’ and some kind 
of austerity plan, suggest it would 
be more astute to delay the more un¬ 
popular aspects of the new law for the 
moment, at least until after the next 
elections. The changes will not come 
into effect until 2016 anyway, so why 
not leave the question until the next 
president is in place? 


However, the real problem, which 
France’s working class shares with 


T he October 23 ‘Turning the 
tide’ anti-cuts rally was the 
largest such labour and trade 
union event held in Swansea for a 
number of years. However, it was 
a top-heavy affair, with 13 plat¬ 
form speakers and just eight com¬ 
rades called from the 300-strong 
audience for their allotted minute. 
The most enthusiastic applause 
was reserved for those who called 
for opposition to all the govern¬ 
ment’s proposed cuts. 

The platform speakers, includ¬ 
ing Swansea’s two MPs and a 
variety of local and national trade 
union representatives, took up 
over two and a half hours and un¬ 


workers across the world, is the ab¬ 
sence of a fighting proletarian party 
able not only to coordinate their strug¬ 
gles, but to lead them towards the vi¬ 
sion of an alternative society under 
democratic workers’ rule. The Parti 
Communiste Fran^ais is now a shell 
of its former self, even more depend¬ 
ent on an alliance with the centre-left 
(the Socialist Party or the tiny Left 
Party of the former PS deputy, Jean- 
Luc Melenchon) just to stay on the 
electoral map. 

As for the New Anti-capitalist 
Party (NPA), it has lost a good 
number of members since its foun¬ 
dation in February 2009. However, 
its militants are certainly playing an 
active role in the current class battle. 
Olivier Besancenot, former leader 
of the Fourth Internationalist Ligue 
Communiste Revolutionnaire and the 
NPA’s principal spokesperson, goes 
further than mobilising behind union 
demands and insists on a return to 37.5 
years to qualify for a state pension. 

NPA comrades have been active at 
key locations, such as the Grandpuits 
refinery picket line, for instance, when 
it was attacked by Sarkozy’s police 
trying to break the blockade. “This 
aggression against strikers is an at¬ 
tack against all wage-earners and the 
right to strike itself,” the party stated. 
The assault that was mounted under 
the pretext of “national defence” is 
indeed a symbol “of a war - a social 
war!” - the conclusion of which, the 
NPA says ironically, should be the “an¬ 
ticipated retirement of Sarkozy and 
Fillon themselves”. 

Its October 27 statement calls on 
workers to prepare an “anti-capitalist 
alternative” to the current “completely 
illegitimate” regime. The present situ¬ 
ation demands a debate “in terms of 
programme and power”. It is a debate 
“not confined to existing political or¬ 
ganisations, but of massive interest to 
all those engaged in the movement” 
against pension ‘reform’. 

If that movement does not arm 
itself with a programme “based on 
the social appropriation of the great 
means of production and the shar¬ 
ing of wealth”, its energies will end 
up being diverted into support for “a 
coalition government with the PS in 
2012. So the NPA is calling for an 
open-ended “regroupment” uniting all 
those engaged in the current struggle 
and urging them to “find the means to 
debate together” • 

Jean-Michel Edwin 


surprisingly all spoke of the need 
to resist the austerity measures. 
Ronnie Job (Swansea Trades 
Council) and Mark Serwotka 
(PCS general secretary) went fur¬ 
ther than most in condemning the 
notion that the cuts were simply 
‘too much, too soon’. They called 
for rank-and-file resistance and 
stressed the importance of unity 
within a single anti-cuts cam¬ 
paign. Comrade Serwotka was 
among the most forthright in urg¬ 
ing “industrial action wherever 
necessary” in order to “defend 
working class rights throughout 
the country” • 

Gareth Phillips 


Top-heavy 
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IRAQ 


Imperialist crimes exposed 

Rather than democracy, the US/UK-led invasion and occupation of Iraq delivered a bloodbath. Eddie 
Ford looks at the Wikileaks revelations 



N ow it’s official - or as good 
as. Iraq has been reduced to 
virtual hell on earth by the 
invading coalition troops. So last 
week Wikileaks published a record- 
breaking 391,831 documents, previ¬ 
ously secret military logs detailing 
‘sigacts’ (significant actions), relat¬ 
ing to the prosecution of the Iraq war. 
In fact, more like a tidal wave than 
a leak. The truth is out and there for 
anyone to read in staggering, sick¬ 
ening detail. Stung by the revela¬ 
tions, the Gulf Cooperation Council 
has urged Washington to investigate 
the “crimes against humanity” cata¬ 
logued by Wikileaks. 

Of course, this is not the view of 
the imperialist establishment. We are 
told that the leaks are “essentially 
snapshots of events”, containing “both 
tragic and mundane” incidents, and 
hence “do not tell the whole story” - 
so said Pentagon spokesperson Geoff 
Morrell in a terse statement. Moreover, 
he added, the leaked documents “do 
not bring new understanding” to the 
conflict - sentiments naturally shared 
by the UK ministry of defence, even 
if expressed in not such a bellicose 
manner. The self-serving mendacity 
of such a claim is so transparent as to 
be almost comical - if it was not such 
a grotesque insult to the Iraqi dead 
and maimed. Washington angrily 
demanded that the documents be 
removed from the internet and Iran 
too denounced the “mischievous” 
Wikileaks - seeing how they also 
chronicle the operations of Iranian 
allies inside Iraq. We in the CPGB, 
on the other hand, welcome the 
publication of the documents and 
can only wholeheartedly agree with 
the comments made by Wikileaks’ 
founder, Julian Assange - who 
reminded us that the “attack on the 
truth by war begins long before war 
starts and continues long after a war 
ends”, but that Wikileaks aims “to 
correct some of that attack”. Well, it 
has certainly done that. 

Right, no “new understanding” 
about Iraq - really? OK, thanks to 
Wikileaks we now know - in near 
forensic detail - that United States 
and British troops, and their local 
satraps, have been responsible for 
civilian casualties on a massive scale. 
War crimes, pure and simple. Thus 
the Wikileaks documents reveal that 
between 2004 and 2009 there were 
109,000 violent deaths - 66,081 
civilians, 23,984 people classed as 
“the enemy”, 15,196 Iraqi security 
forces and 3,771 coalition troops. In 
the past, the US military has point- 
blank denied that it has ever kept a 
record of civilian deaths in Iraq - but, 
as the documents demonstrate, this is 
just another lie to add to all the others. 
Anyone remember Iraq’s weapons of 
mass destruction? 

Indeed, not only did the US military 
keep logs of civilian deaths, what has 
also been concealed is the fact that 
these logs recorded the actual names 
of thousands of Iraqi civilian victims 
- bagged, named and tagged, so to 
speak. That is, in a triumph of inhuman 
bureaucracy, the US military records 
were extensive and quite meticulous. 
Of course, having said that, the figures 
we find in the Wikileaks documents 
are in reality a minimum estimate of 
the actual number of dead - needless 
to say, US military logs were often 
hastily compiled during or just after 
the heat of battle and hence cannot be 
entirely accurate. 

Therefore the Iraq Body Count 


project, which has been monitoring 
civilian deaths throughout the entire 
conflict, has an even higher death toll 
- stating that it has clearly documented 
deaths which either do not appear in 
the military field reports at all or are 
not marked up as civilian deaths (or 
‘kills’). For example, during the bloody 
battle of Fallujah in 2004 - which saw 
US marines engaged in some of the 
heaviest urban combat since the Battle 
of Hue City in Vietnam in 1968 - the 
IBC details between 1,226 and 1,362 
such civilian casualties, whilst, by 
contrast, the US field reports do not 
list any. And so on. 

The IBC believes that, after cross¬ 
checking the leaked reports with its 
own documents, it has identified 
somewhere in the region of 15,000 
new civilian deaths. Which brings 
the total to about 124,000 slaughtered 
during the war and subsequent 
occupation - not counting those 
grievously injured or traumatised. In 
the words of professor John Sloboda 
of the IBC, the new documents show 
the range and frequency of the “small, 
relentless tragedies of this war”. 

However, the death count could 
be even worse. In 2006 The Lancet 
medical journal produced a study 
based on population surveys or 
clusters, in which it asserted: “We 
estimate that, as a consequence of the 
coalition invasion of March 18 2003, 
about 655,000 Iraqis have died above 
the number that would be expected 
in a non-conflict situation, which 
is equivalent to about 2.5% of the 
population in the study area. About 
601,000 of these excess deaths were 
due to violent causes.” 1 Les Roberts, 
one of the report’s authors, went on 
to remark that the figure “may not be 
extremely precise, but it gets us into 
the ball park”. 

What many have found truly 
shocking about the Wikileaks, for 
good reason, is the use of widespread 
and systematic torture by the Iraqi 
authorities often with the full 
complicity of the US military, who, 


of course, were more than capable 
themselves of engaging in cruel 
and sadistic behaviour towards their 
own captives. Or indeed anyone 
who had the misfortune to come to 
their attention, such as at roadside 
checkpoints - which became grisly 
focal points for semi-arbitrary terror 
against civilians, with some ending 
up as target practice for US marines. 

Not that any of this has prevented 
a US military spokesman, colonel 
Dave Lapan, from telling the BBC 
that it had no plans to re-investigate 
the “alleged” abuses. In true Orwellian 
fashion he insisted that the behaviour 
of the US military in Iraq has been 
entirely “consistent” with the UN 
convention against torture. Lapan 
stressed that when the allegations 
involved “Iraqi on Iraqi abuse” the 
role of American soldiers was simply 
to “observe and report” what they 
had seen to their superiors - who in 
turn would then pass on the evidence 
to the Iraqi authorities to simply 
ignore and ... continue the torture 
of their opponents. In other words, 
the predominate American attitude 
was to turn a blind eye and absolve 
themselves of all responsibility. 

Reading through the Wikileaks 
we routinely find matter-of-fact 
references to beatings, kickings, 
whippings, raping, electrocution, the 
use of electric drills on detainee’s 
legs, and so on. A carnival of torture. 
Sometimes there are mentions of 
straightforward summary executions 
- kill first, ask questions (or cover up) 
later. One of the documents shows 
that the US military were given a 
video apparently showing Iraqi army 
officers executing a prisoner in the 
northern town of Talafar. The log 
states: “The footage shows the [Iraqi 
army] soldiers moving the detainee 
into the street, pushing him to the 
ground, punching him and shooting 
him” - going on to name at least one 
of the perpetrators. But nothing was 
done. In another case, US soldiers 
strongly suspected army officers of 


cutting off a detainee’s fingers and 
then burning him with acid. Yet many 
of these reports were marked “no 
further investigation” - case closed. 

Examples of casual, and escalating, 
brutality abound. In one incident in 
July 2007, as many as 26 Iraqis were 
killed by a helicopter - at least half of 
them civilians beyond any shadow of 
doubt. Literally blown to smithereens. 
Another record shows an Apache 
helicopter gunship shot two men 
believed to have fired mortars at a 
military base in Baghdad in February 
2007 - even though at the time they 
were attempting to surrender. The army 
crew asked HQ whether they could 
accept the surrender but were told 
they could not - apparently, they were 
“still valid targets”. So the helicopter 
crew dutifully killed them. Then a few 
months later a US helicopter using the 
same call-sign, ‘Crazyhorse 18’, was 
involved in another incident in which 
two journalists were killed and two 
children wounded. 

In general, the Wikileaks indicate 
a disturbing tendency on the part 
of the US military to ‘take no 
prisoners’ - which is, to disregard 
the supposed conventions and rules 
of war and decline surrender offers. 
As an editorial in The Observer 
phrased it, the leaked files “expose a 
cavalier attitude towards international 
law with regard to the treatment of 
enemy soldiers” and the “disgraceful 
tolerance of civilian casualties” - with 
each extra piece of evidence building 
a “portrait of a military occupation 
deeply implicated in practices that 
were illegal under international law 
and unconscionable in the eyes of 
any reasonable observer”. 2 Or to put 
it another way - so much easier, and 
cheaper, just to waste the bastards. 

Of course, the deluge of classified 
war logs overwhelmingly confirms 
what was already known about the 
Iraq war to anyone with a few active 
brain cells. That, far from bringing 
civilisation and democracy to Iraq, 
as obscenely claimed by the likes of 


Donald Rumsfeld and the neocons 
- preening RoboCops - the US/UK- 
led invasion and occupation of Iraq 
brought carnage. This finally nails 
the miserable lie that to call for the 
unconditional withdrawal of all troops 
from Iraq would be to recklessly 
invite a “bloodbath” - a common 
barb directed against anti-war 
campaigners. Rather, as the Wikileaks 
documents painfully catalogue, it is 
the imperialist presence in that country 
which unleashed precisely that. Yes, 
the Saddam Hussein dictatorship - 
originally installed and backed, of 
course, by the US as a bulwark first 
against communism and then against 
the Islamic republic of Iran - was truly 
grim, but what came afterwards was 
even worse. 

Furthermore, Wikileaks blows 
out of the water the claims made 
by Teftwing’ apologists for the war 
such as Norman Geras, Nick Cohen, 
David Aaronovitch, Alan Johnson, 
the Euston manifesto and the Alliance 
for Workers’ Liberty. US victory did 
not bring democracy, trade union 
rights and ‘civilised values’. With 
absolute predictability, the exact 
reverse happened - with the working 
class movement crushed in the 
iron vice of imperialist oppression 
and Islamist reaction. Secularism 
has been set back decades, as has 
women’s rights. The country lies in 
ruins, dismembered, with less than 
half its population having reliable 
access to potable water 3 and even 
fewer to electricity. 4 

According to the United Nations 
high commissioner for refugees, 
the Iraq war caused more than 4.7 
million Iraqis to flee their homes 
and seek refuge either internally 
or externally. In Fallujah, which 
was bombed almost back into the 
stone age, the stunning rate of infant 
mortality, cancer and birth defects 
have revealed a health crisis that has 
been called “worse than Hiroshima”. 5 
Maybe most damning of all, the 
Mercer Quality of Living survey in 
May published the results of “most 
livable city” in 2010 - ranking 
Baghdad the very last: it was the 
least livable city on the planet, due 
to the complete destruction of Iraq’s 
sewage treatment plants, factories, 
schools, hospitals, museums and 
power plants by the US military 
behemoth. 6 And still without a 
government seven months after the 
elections. What an achievement. 

In that sense, social imperialists 
such as the AWL must take their share 
of responsibility for the deaths of tens 
of thousands of Iraqis - as should 
all those who urged on, excused or 
were indifferent to the imperialist 
invasion and occupation. The CPGB 
has always called for the immediate 
and unconditional withdrawal of all 
imperialist troops from Iraq, and 
continues to do so - imperialism can 
only bring war, misery, death and 
suffering to the planet • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. My emphasis, http://news. 
bbc.co.uk/l/hi/uk/6045112.stm. 

2. The Observer October 24 

3. www.unicef.org/infobycountry/iraq_43232. 
html. 

4. http://ianganderson.wordpress. 

com/2010/08/26/michael-prysner-is-the-iraq-war- 
over. 

5. The Independent July 24. 

6. www.mercer.com/articles/quality-of-living-sur- 
vey-report-2010. 
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TROTSKYISM 


In, out, shake it all about 

How did the far-left policy of Labour Party entry develop? Mike Macnair looks at the changing 
attitudes of British Trotskyism 



Early WIL commemoration meeting. The platform included Ted Grant, Sid Bidwell and Gerry Healy 


T his article is the first of a three- 
part series about the Trotsky¬ 
ists and the Labour Party. 
Specifically, the Trotskyists and the 
Labour Party, not Trotskyism and 
the Labour Party. 

Trotskyism as a historical political 
tendency has shared with ‘official 
communism’ the belief that the Labour 
Party is part of the workers’ movement 
in Britain - and, in fact, represents 
the large majority of those workers 
who see that the working class needs 
political organisation and action 
independent of the capitalists, in spite 
of its pro-capitalist and imperialist 
character. 

Also in the political DNA of every 
tendency which descends from the 
early Communist International is 
the idea of the ‘united front’ among 
workers’ organisations. For ‘official 
communists’, Maoists and the majority 
of British Trotskyists since the late 
1940s, this idea is modified by Georgi 
Dimitrov’s arguments (for the 1935 
7th Congress of the Comintern) that 
the united front involves a suspension 
of public criticism, or diplomatic 
approaches to disagreement, in order 
to achieve unity. 

For ‘official communists’ and 
Maoists, the idea of the workers’ 
united front is also superseded by 
the idea (from the same Comintern 
congress) of the people's front, 
including ‘left bourgeois’ forces. 
Trotskyists reject this idea (at least 
formally). But the people’s front idea 
does not in itself exclude unity tactics 
towards the majority workers’ party. 

These two ideas in combination 
require that Trotskyists, like ‘official 
communists’, should have some 
tactic towards the Labour Party. In 
this sense they differentiate ‘official 
communists’ and Trotskyists, on the 
one hand, from ‘left’ and ‘council’ 
communists, from the ‘impossibilists’ 
of the Socialist Party of Great Britain, 


and from a variety of other far-left 
tendencies, on the other. 

However, the fact that Labour 
is a ‘bourgeois workers’ party’ and 
the policy of the united front do not, 
in themselves, dictate what tactics 
are appropriate, either generally or 
at any particular period. Trotskyism 
as such therefore does not dictate 
any particular approach to the 
Labour Party. 

In their multiform 80-year history in 
Britain, the Trotskyists have attempted 
a variety of tactics towards Labour: 
entry or ‘fraction work’; ‘deep entry’ 
or ‘shallow entry’; ‘strategic entry’ 
or ‘raiding entry’; entry attempting 
to build an independent Trotskyist 
current or group in the Labour Party 
or entry to try to build and win over a 
broader Labour left current or group; 
and ‘open party’ work with or without 
(unsuccessful) electoral challenges to 
Labour, either in the name of the group 
itself, or as part of a ‘broader’ left anti- 
Labour coalition. 

This history therefore provides 
a certain amount of, as it were, 
‘experimental evidence’ about 
the tactics adopted by small 
groups attempting to construct 
a revolutionary Marxist party in 
Britain by linking their minority 
ideas and small cadre to the broader 
mass movement. There should be 
something to be learned from it. 

The history of Trotskyism in Britain 
is also to a very considerable extent 
a history of (almost senseless) splits 
about the choice of tactics towards 
the Labour Party. Prima facie this is 
a historical lesson of a different sort: 
to be avoided. 

There are, of course, defensible 
arguments that all this evidence is 
worthless. Maybe any Trotskyist 
tactics towards the Labour Party 
were doomed from the outset to 
fail. Perhaps the objective relation 
of forces was too bad. Or perhaps 


profound political errors unconnected 
to the Labour Party tactics doomed the 
Trotskyists to remain marginal. 

Either of these suggestions may 
be true. For neither, however, is the 
evidence so strong as to force the 
conclusion that the record of the 
tactics, debates and splits themselves 
has nothing at all to teach the present- 
day left. 

What follows is a certain 
amount of necessary background 
on the international evolution of 
the Trotskyist movement; a brief, 
superficial and probably imperfectly 
accurate run-through of the history; 1 
and an attempt to see what if anything 
can be drawn out as lessons. Some 
‘alphabet soup’ is regrettably 
unavoidable. This first article will 
carry the history down to 1969, the 
second will bring it up to the present 
date and the third will attempt to draw 
out the repeating features and possible 
lessons. 

Trotskyist origins 

The international Trotskyist 
movement emerged after Trotsky’s 
deportation from the USSR in 
1929, out of a combination of two 
distinct and episodically conflicting 
elements. On the one hand, local 
and national oppositional groups 
inside and outside the communist 
parties began to identify with 
Trotsky as a revolutionary opponent 
of the official line of the CPs. On 
the other, Trotsky and his immediate 
associates endeavoured to organise 
an international movement on the 
political basis of the decisions of the 
first four congresses of the Comintern 
(1919-22). 

The two elements were distinct and 
episodically conflicting, because the 
cadres of the communist parties had 
a relatively low level of knowledge of 
the discussions and decisions of the 
early Comintern, and an even lower 


level of knowledge of the views of the 
Russian Left Opposition, which were 
both suppressed and falsified by the 
Moscow bureaucracy. 

Moreover, the course of events 
produced a series of violent turns 
both in the policy of the Comintern 
and conversely in the policy and 
orientation of Trotsky and his 
immediate associates. Down to 
1928 Trotsky was a left critic of the 
Comintern, mainly round the China 
question. Between 1929 and 1935 he 
was a right critic of the Comintern, 
counterposing the policy of the united 
front to ‘third period’ sectarianism. 
From 1936 to 1940 he was again a 
left critic of the ‘people’s front’ policy. 

Superimposed on this was the 
‘party question’. Down to 1933 
Trotsky was an advocate of a factional 
struggle within the communist parties 
and Comintern and a vigorous 
opponent of the idea that a new, 
Fourth, International was needed. 
Then in response to the Nazi coup 
in Germany and the failure of the 
German Communist Party (KPD) to 
mount any resistance, he denounced 
first the KPD and then the Comintern 
as politically dead. The Trotskyists 
issued a joint call for the fight for 
a new international with some left 
socialist and right communist groups. 

This orientation was short-lived: 
the left socialist/right communist 
groups wanted diplomatic unity, 
where differences were papered over, 
not unity involving rigorous polemics. 
When the Comintern began its unity 
turn, this took them into the camp of 
the people’s front. They won over 
several of the stronger early Trotskyist 
groups to this perspective. 

The Comintern’s ‘united front’ turn 
began in 1934 in France, and Trotsky 
urged the French Trotskyists to join 
the SFIO, the French Socialist Party, 
in order to link up with the SFIO left 
and thereby avoid being marginalised. 


The relative success of this tactic in 
France led Trotsky to argue for its 
application elsewhere. But by 1936 
(when US Trotskyists were beginning 
their ‘French turn’) Trotsky was 
arguing for the French Trotskyists to 
come out of the SFIO and work as an 
open party. 

The outbreak of war in 1939 
brought new sharp political turns 
from Trotsky. The Hitler-Stalin pact 
and Russo-Finnish war led him to 
emphasise defence of the Soviet 
Union against the wave of Anglo- 
American liberal outrage and urge 
a tactical orientation towards the 
ranks of the communist parties. The 
fall of France in 1940, on the other 
hand, led him to shift ground sharply 
from the dual defeatism espoused in 
the 1938 Transitional programme 
to the ‘proletarian military policy’ 
of urging working class control of 
defence against the threat of fascist 
conquest. The first of these turns 
produced a major international split in 
the Trotskyist movement, the second - 
transmitted after his death by the US 
Socialist Workers Party - produced 
national splits or exacerbated existing 
splits in (at least) France, China, 
Vietnam and Britain. 

Trotsky’s shifting orientations and 
willingness to accept damaging splits 
can only be really understood on the 
basis of two points. The first is that 
from 1929 it was clear that capitalism 
had not resolved the contradictions 
which had produced World War I, 
and by the early 30s everyone knew 
that a new world war was on the way. 
The idea that these developments 
represented the “death agony of 
capitalism”, though strikingly stated 
in the Transitional programme , was 
actually the common coin of the 
international communist movement. 

The second is that Trotsky made a 
negative judgment on his own views 
and activities between 1903 and 
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1917 on the party question and his 
conciliationism. He concluded that 
the ‘hard’, ‘sectarian,’ or ‘factionalist’ 
Lenin had been proved right on 
these questions by the course of the 
Russian Revolution and he himself 
had been proved wrong on them. He 
was perfectly explicit about this, and 
in places where it cannot possibly be 
explained by ‘protective coloration’ 
against the Stalinists’ cult of Lenin. 2 

The combination meant in the first 
place that he was very quick to identify 
Hitler’s 1933 coup as the ‘August 
1914’ of the KPD and Comintern - 
following Lenin’s decisive response 
to August 1914 rather than his own 
ambiguities in 1914-15. Second, he 
was absolutely determined to build 
an organisation, however small, 
on a clear political programme - 
meaning the first four congresses of 
the Comintern, read as the last time 
that the communists had really had a 
party. He was not minded to conciliate 
ultra-leftists, right communists or 
social democrats or construct a centrist 
‘August bloc’. 3 

Third, he was a man in a tearing 
hurry: the object was to have the core 
of an international, even if skeletal, 
in place before the world war broke 
out. In theory , the 1933 resolution, 
‘The International Left Opposition, 
its tasks and methods’, said: “The 
frequent practical objections, based 
on the ‘loss of time’ in abiding by 
democratic methods, amount to short¬ 
sighted opportunism. The education 
and consolidation of the organisation 
is a most important task. Neither 
time nor effort should be spared 
for its fulfilment. Moreover, party 
democracy, as the only conceivable 
guarantee against unprincipled 
conflicts and unmotivated splits, in 
the last analysis does not increase the 
overhead costs of development, but 
reduces them.” 4 

In practice , however, the rapidity 
and violence of the turns urged by 
Trotsky on the international movement 
in the 1930s had the opposite effect. 
Debates were truncated; tactics 
were so short-term in character that 
debates had to be truncated; the 
result was “unprincipled conflicts and 
unmotivated splits”. 

1930-49 

The initial ‘Trotskyists’ in Britain - the 
Ridley-Aggarwalla Marxian League; 
and the ‘Balham Group’ in the CP, 
led by Purkis and Groves - were left 
critics of the CPGB’s ultra-left ‘third 
period’: thus the Balham group, in its 
one opportunity to intervene in the CP 
in an organised way before expulsion, 
used it to argue against work in the 
trade unions. After expulsion, its 
Communist League combined class- 
war victim defence activities with 
propaganda aimed at the CP. 

The 1933 international turn 
led to the Trotskyist international 
leadership urging the group to enter 
the Independent Labour Party, which 
had split from Labour in 1932. The 
result was a brief faction struggle, 
which ended in a split in December 
1933. The minority entered the ILP 
as the Marxist Group, where they 
fought against CP fellow-travellers 
and for the perspective of the Fourth 
International. After the CP fellow- 
travellers walked out, the MG was 
banned by the ILP in 1936. 

In the process, some of the MG’s 
members drifted out into the Labour 
League of Youth and in 1935 set up 
the Youth Militant paper. This group 
became the Bolshevik-Leninist Group 
(BLG). By spring 1936 Trotsky was 
arguing for a turn from the ILP to the 
Labour Party, and an international 
conference in July called on the 
British Trotskyists to unite within 
the framework of entry. MG members 
drifted over to the BLG in the Labour 
Party; there was a sharp debate over 
perspectives in autumn 1936; and 
in December the remaining MGers 
divided between an open party 


perspective (led by CLR James) and a 
few who remained in the ILP without 
organisation. 

The CL, meanwhile, had drifted 
de facto into the Labour Party. It had 
been perfectly normal in the 1920s 
for local communists to “pass under 
the radar” in local Labour Parties, 
and the Balham Group at the end of 
the day consisted of local communist 
activists rather than theorists. To 
evade the proscription of communist 
organisations the CL changed its 
name to Marxist League (ML). It also 
became involved in Stafford Cripps’s 
Labour-left Socialist League, fighting 
against the influence of the CP fellow- 
travellers in this organisation until 
the Socialist League was banned and 
dissolved in 1937. An attempt to set 
up a new left front, the Socialist Left 
Federation, was rendered stillborn by 
the ML’s determination to exclude the 
BLG, leading to obscure procedural 
fighting, and the ML had collapsed by 
the end of 1937. 

The remainder of the ML’s members 
and the MG fused in February 1938 
to form the Revolutionary Socialist 
League (RSL mark one) on the basis 
of a perspective of combining an 
open party with fraction work in the 
Labour Party - in reality, given the 
background, an agreement that the 
two components would carry on with 
their existing tactics. 

The BLG in November 1937 
set up a ‘broad front’ organisation 
under the name of the Militant 
Labour League (MLL) on the basis 
of a partial (centrist) programme. 
This proved to be a mere front, and 
the Labour League of Youth, where 
the BLG had been most successful, 
became increasingly dominated by CP 
fellow-travellers. The group split in 
November 1937 over the circulation 
of (alleged) slanders against Ralph 
Lee, who had recently joined from the 
South African Trotskyist movement, 
and the split group round Lee formed 
the Workers International League 
(WIL). The WIL’s policy, while still 
formally entryist, shifted towards 
‘shallow entry’ with a stronger 
focus on the trade unions and some 
willingness to work outside the 
Labour Party. 

In August 1938 Cannon and 
Shachtman visited Britain on behalf 
of the international leadership and 
attempted to force a unification of 
the groups on the basis of the (draft) 
Transitional programme. The BLG 
and RSL fused, together with the 
Revolutionary Socialist Party, a Scots 
semi-Trotskyist splinter off the De 
Leonist Socialist Labour Party, to 
form a new Revolutionary Socialist 
League (RSL mark two). There was 
again an agreement to disagree on the 
Labour Party question, since the RSP 
was opposed to entry in the Labour 
Party on principle. 

In May 1940 Labour joined the 
wartime coalition government. 
The effect of the coalition and the 
suspension of elections was that the 
internal life of the Labour Party was 
effectively shut down; the RSL’s MLL 
front was banned in April 1940; and the 
group’s work was heavily disrupted 
by conscription. Those remaining 
became sharply divided into three 
factions: the Harber group, which 
controlled the CC; the ‘Left Faction’; 
and the ‘Trotskyist Opposition’. The 
differences concerned the ‘proletarian 
military policy,’ and the relation of 
Labour Party work to open work. 
The problem was exacerbated by the 
Harber leadership’s rather free hand 
with expulsions. 

The WIL, meanwhile, had 
unequivocally adopted the ‘proletarian 
military policy’ and had shifted more 
and more heavily towards open and 
trade union work. When the 1941 
invasion of the USSR led the CPGB to 
oppose strikes, the WIL began to grow 
strongly by providing strike support 
and winning trade union militants 
opposed to the ‘class peace’. By 


1944, with several hundred members, 
it was bigger, more deeply implanted 
in industry and more influential than 
any Trotskyist organisation had ever 
been before. 

In 1943-44 the US SWP in the form 
of the International Secretariat of the 
Fourth International (the FI, which it 
controlled) embarked on a campaign 
for fusion of the RSL factions with the 
WIL, with the support of a minority 
round Gerry Healy in the WIL and 
of the RSL ‘Trotskyist Opposition’, 
particularly John Lawrence. Fusion 
was achieved in March 1944 with 
the creation of the Revolutionary 
Communist Party. The WIL had the 
overwhelming majority at the fusion 
conference, and adopted a Labour 
Party policy of fraction work, which 
would allow the RSLers to continue 
working in the Labour Party, while 
emphasising the tactical opportunities 
outside Labour. 

The RCP was almost immediately 
given publicity by several of its 
leaders being arrested and prosecuted 
under retrospective legislation, which 
provoked a division within parliament 
and a wide defence campaign, ending 
in the reversal of the convictions on a 
technical error. They now embarked 
on electoral work, with little success. 

The Healy-Lawrence minority 
argued from autumn 1945 for full 
entry in the Labour Party, and 
obtained from 1946 the support of 
the international leadership. After the 
debate had been carried on for about 
a year, the FI leadership in September 
1947 authorised the minority to go 
ahead with entry as an independent 
group. They moved into the Labour 
Party as the secret ‘Club’ without 
disclosing their political affiliation, 
engaged in local activism to get their 
bearings and in December 1948 
launched a ‘broad’ paper, Socialist 
Outlook , featuring articles from 
various official lefts in the party and 
unions. In 1949 this led to a broad- 
front organisation, the Socialist 
Fellowship; but the outbreak of the 
Korean war in 1950 led the official 
lefts to break with this project, leaving 
the Club in control of a front. 

In December 1948 the RCP 
majority leadership decided that the 
open party perspective was no longer 
working and to argue for entry - albeit 
without any clear perspective as to 
what would be done in the Labour 
Party. The international leadership 
insisted that if they were to do this, 
they must join the Club under its 
existing leadership; so the RCP 
was wound up in June 1949. The 
capitulation of the RCP majority to 
the FI-backed minority marks the end 
of a definite period in this history: 
entry was now ‘normalised’. 

1950-69 

Since a conference of the fused 
group would not have given Healy 
a majority, he proceeded over 1949- 
50 to a campaign of expulsions 
and provocations to get rid of 
supporters of the ex-RCP majority. 
Among the expellees, two groups 
formed organisations: the Socialist 
Review group of about 30-40 round 
Tony Cliff (later the International 
Socialists, today’s Socialist Workers 
Party) and the group round Ted Grant 
of about 20-30, initially unnamed, 
then for a period identified with an 
irregular journal called International 
Socialism , then (with others) 
organised in 1957 as the RSL mark 
three: the forerunner of the later 
Militant Tendency and hence of 
today’s Socialist Party in England 
and Wales and the Socialist Appeal 
group. 

Meanwhile in France a faction 
struggle had developed between 
advocates of open party work and 
those of ‘entry sui generis ’ in the 
Communist Party (PCF) (which at 
the time had weight in the French 
workers’ movement comparable to 
the Labour Party, the SFIO having 


been marginalised by the war). Entry 
sui generis was, in substance, a form 
of ‘deep fraction work’: there was to 
be a minority public face, while the 
majority entry fraction was to keep 
a low profile until the emergence 
of left-right debates in the PCF. 
The FI leadership decided in 1951 
to impose a leadership in France 
to implement entry sui generis ; the 
result was a split. The orientation 
to entry in the CPs was generalised 
across continental Europe by the FI 
3rd World Congress in 1951, though 
the documents were clear that it did 
not apply everywhere: in Britain 
Labour Party entry, in the US open 
party work was preferred. 

In the US, however, a faction 
developed round Bert Cochran and 
George Clarke, which argued not 
for entry into the CPUS A, but for 
an orientation to the milieux led by 
the CPUS A and its fellow-travellers. 
This development led to the US SWP 
leadership to move into opposition 
to the international leadership round 
Michael Raptis (Pablo); and when 
Healy, as Cannon’s man, followed 
this turn, John Lawrence went with 
Pablo. The result was splits in the 
US and Britain and an international 
split in the FI between the ‘Pabloite’ 
‘International Secretariat of the Fourth 
International’ (ISFI) and the ‘anti- 
Pabloite’ ‘International Committee 
of the Fourth International’ (ICFI). 

A further split followed in 1954, 
when the ISFI 4th World Congress 
agreed to attempt reconciliation 
with the SWP, and Mestre in France, 
Cochran-Clarke in the US, and 
Lawrence walked out. The Lawrence 
group (unlike its international co¬ 
thinkers) failed to organise in a 
systematic way and developed into 
a loose circle of CP fellow-travellers 
in the Labour Party. 5 The official lefts 
withdrew their protection from the 
Healy-controlled Socialist Outlook , 
which was proscribed by the Labour 
Party in 1954. 

The Hungarian revolution of 1956 
led not to an organised split in the 
CPGB, but to extensive defections 
from it and the formation of the 
‘new left’ both inside and outside the 
Labour Party. The major winner was 
the Healy Club, which now won an 
important layer of cadre - reaching 
around 400 members - and in 1959 
launched a semi-open organisation, 
the Socialist Labour League (SLL), 
which was promptly proscribed by 
the Labour Party. 

The result was not, however, an 
immediate, complete break. Labour in 
1960 launched a youth organisation, 
the Young Socialists. The SLL 
‘turned’ to work in this organisation 
through a newspaper Keep Left , 
and achieved considerable success, 
growing to around 1,000 members 
by 1964. The adult group had been 
orienting towards open work since 
around 1961-62, and in 1965 the 
Keep Left group pulled out of the 
YS, provoking expulsions where 
possible, leaving voluntarily where 
the bureaucracy would not oblige. 

The Cliffite Socialist Review 
was replaced by International 
Socialism in 1960 and the group, 
still around 30-40, became the IS. It 
worked in the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament, attempted to build 
itself in industry using a specialist 
paper Labour Worker , and worked 
in the YS in a left-front paper called 
Young Guard. This was produced 
jointly with the RSL (mark three), but 
was dominated by the more dynamic 
IS. The IS reached 200 members by 
the time of the 1964 general election. 
In July 1965, its conference adopted 
a policy of downgrading day-to- 
day Labour Party work in favour of 
industrial work; in 1966-67 it moved 
into Vietnam Solidarity and activity 
on the campuses, and by 1968 had 
reached 400 members. In that year 
it issued a call for revolutionary 
unity, in effect terminating the entry 


orientation. 

The Grant group, after a low 
ebb in the early 1950s, in 1956 was 
contacted by the ISFI as a possible 
means of intervening in the crisis 
in the CPGB, and in 1957 launched 
the RSL mark three in collaboration 
with some other forces, notably some 
ex-CPers, including Ken Coates and 
Pat Jordan from Nottingham. The 
RSL was initially (like the SLL) a 
semi-open organisation, which meant 
that the launch led to a split with a 
‘deep entryist’ faction, Socialist 
Current. This was followed in 1961- 
62 by first the formation of a semi¬ 
external faction of the RSL, then of 
the Internationalist Group (IG) of 
Jordan, Coates and others - less than 
10 members - which later became the 
IMG. 

The RSL mark three and IG briefly 
re-fused after the 1963 ‘reunification’ 
of the FI between the US SWP on 
the one hand and the ISFI on the 
other to form the USFI, but proved 
unable to work together. The USFI 
world congress in 1965 recognised 
both RSL and IG as sympathising 
groups, which the RSL regarded as an 
expulsion. The congress also decided 
on a turn to Vietnam solidarity work, 
which the Grantites rejected as 
third-worldist. The implementation 
of this turn allowed the IG to grow 
substantially in the student and youth 
milieu, and it renamed itself the 
International Marxist Group. 

Meanwhile, the IG had been 
carrying entry work through a ‘broad- 
front’ publication, The Week , and a 
sort of quasi-trade union work - a 
broad-front agitation for workers’ 
control - through the Institute for 
Workers Control led by Ken Coates. 
The dominance of the youth and 
Vietnam Solidarity work in its practice 
led to splits successively with Coates 
and the IWC in 1967, and with those 
most committed to Labour Party 
work in 1969, the latter forming the 
Revolutionary Communist League. 
The IMG now for most purposes, 
though not completely, abandoned 
Labour Party work. 

The effect was that the organised 
Trotskyists, having in 1950 been 
almost entirely in entry, had by 
1969 almost entirely abandoned it in 
favour of ‘open party’ perspectives. 
Those who hung on were the RSL, 
which had been left in undisputed 
possession of the Labour Party Young 
Socialists, and the considerably 
smaller RCL • 

Notes 

1. This is an outline account and particular points 
will therefore not generally be referenced. For the 
period down to 1949,1 have used primarily S 
Bomstein, A Richardson Against the stream and 
War and the International (both London 1986); 1 
am aware of the authors’ strong bias in favour of 
the WIL, since I read a long time ago John 
Archer’s 1978 PhD thesis on the same period, 
which displays a symmetrical bias in favour of 
the entry groups, but I do not have present access 
to Archer. Martin Upham’s 1979 PhD thesis, 
available on the Revolutionary History website 
(www.revolutionaryhistory.co.uk), adds little to 
Bornstein and Richardson. For the period 1950- 
69 I have used: Bob Pitt’s Rise and fall of Gerry 
Healy: ; Ian Birchall’s Building the smallest mass 
party in the world', and Ken Tarbuck’s unfinished 
autobiography, all on the Revolutionary History 
website; Rob Sewell’s postscript to Ted Grant’s 
History of British Trotskyism (www.marxist.com/ 
history-british-trotskyism-ted-grant.htm - the 
Socialist Party’s critiques of this are pretty much 
exclusively addressed to issues internal to the fac¬ 
tional struggle in Militant); and Pat Jordan’s du¬ 
plicated history of the IMG (1972) as well as oth¬ 
er resources available on the web. For 1970-date I 
have used these sources so far as applicable; on 
the IMG I am also writing partly from my own 
unpublished work on its history, finished in 1986; 
other web sources; and from 1972 I am to some 
extent writing from memory. 

2. Notably at various points in the Writings of 
Leon Trotsky 1929-1940 (New York: 1972-) ad¬ 
dressed to internal debates among the Trotskyists. 

3. August bloc: Trotsky’s 1912 attempt to unify 
all the factions in the Russian Social Democratic 
Labour Party, opposed to the Prague conference 
of Bolsheviks and ‘Party Mensheviks’, which ex¬ 
cluded the Mensheviks. 

4. Documents of the Fourth International (New 
York 1973) p29. 

5. J Mcllroy in What Next? Nos 26 and 27 
(2003) provides the clearest account of the split 
and Lawrence’s evolution. 
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Debating transition 
and neoliberalism 


Nick Rogers outlines two key differences with the perspectives of the CPGB’s Draft programme 


O pen debate is the life-blood 
of the workers’ movement. 
It provides the opportunity to 
test theories, and the strategies and 
tactics that arise from them, against 
a changing world. It is the strongest 
defence against organisational stag¬ 
nation. For a communist party no 
debate is more important than that 
around the programme, for it is in 
this document that the party sets out 
its strategic perspectives. 

The CPGB published a redrafted 
Draft programme back in February. 1 
Since then a number of criticisms of 
the redraft have appeared both in the 
form of letters and Ml-length articles. 
Last month Jack Conrad - in the first 
contribution from a member of the 
Provisional Central Committee - 
published three articles in the Weekly 
Worker replying to criticisms of the 
new draft. 2 Specifically, Jack took on 
articles by Paul Cockshott and me. 

In this single article I will respond 
to some of the criticisms Jack makes 
of my contributions, offering further 
clarification of my position. In doing 
so, I aim to highlight what seem to 
me to be two key areas of theoretical 
difference between us and touch on 
the programmatic implications of 
these differences. The two areas are 
the interaction between ‘decline’ and 
neoliberalism, and the transition to 
communism. 

Decline 

In one article 3 Jack Conrad accuses me 
of a “surprising failure to grasp” the 
concept of decline, along with those 
of “surplus working population and 
subsistence”. In another 4 he suggests 
that I dismiss “the idea that British 
capitalism shows signs of relative 
weakness and that the entire capitalist 
system is in secular decline. Sadly not 
essential laws and tendencies, but 
strike days, trade union membership, 
privatisations and other statistics 
are cited as evidence. Like comrade 
Cockshott, he too maintains that our 
Draft programme is ‘wrong’ when 
it states that unemployment is an 
inevitable by-product of capitalism.” 

I do not think that these charges are 
borne out by a considered reading of 
what I actually wrote. 

To deal with the most important 
accusation first, it is hardly the case 
that I deny the reality of “secular 
decline”. I did not write about 
decline at length in my articles on 
the Draft programme , so perhaps I 
should sketch out my perspective. I 
see capitalism from the latter part of 
the 19th century as responding to two 
long-term trends. 

The first is the tendency towards 
the concentration of ownership - ie, 
monopoly (or, perhaps more accurately, 
oligopoly) - going along with a rising 
organic composition of capital (ie, 
more investment in machines and fixed 
capital). The larger 



be expected increasingly imperative if 
investment is to happen at all. Hence 
capitalists strive for monopolistic (or 
oligopolistic) control of production and 
form cartels to stabilise their markets. 
All in the interests of maximising their 
own profits, of course. 

The second is the rising challenge 
of the working class. This becomes 
a particularly acute problem for the 
capitalist class when it takes a political 
form. The earlier fears of the ruling 
class that universal suffrage (or 
something close to it) would lead 
to revolutionary consequences - the 
expropriation of the propertied by 
those without property - have yet to be 
Mfilled. The ruling class nevertheless 
has paid a price. The extension of 
the vote to the working class recast 
the terms of political debate. During 
election campaigns politicians now 
have to make an explicit appeal to 
the interests of the majority and in 
government they have to take account 
of those interests. 

Working class industrial 
organisation not only forced 
concessions from capitalists in 
the workplace, but reinforced 
developments in the political sphere. 
Marx identified the early factory acts 
as victories for the “political economy 
of the working class”. 

Both these tendencies require 
that the capitalist state play an 
increasing role in the economy and 
society - both to plan and regulate 
economic activity, and to manage the 
relationship between the capitalist and 
working classes. The increasing role 
of the state in society and economy 
cannot but transform relations 
between states. The relative success 
of national capitalist classes depends 
on the comparative strength of their 
respective states. Hence the rise of 
imperialism and the international 
division of labour. 

Jack believes that I am not 
interested in “essential laws and 
tendencies”. In fact, contrary to Jack’s 
assertion, in the article in question I 
cite not one specific statistic. It is 
only tendencies that I discuss. I do 
make reference to real events and 
developments. That means I could 
have produced statistics to back up 
my analysis if I had been so inclined 
and in a longer contribution I would 
do so. Surely, Jack does not object 
to rooting our analysis, whether of 
political economy or political strategy, 
in the world as it actually is? 

So what might be the difference on 
the question of ‘decline’ between Jack 
and me? I think we have a different 
take on the immediate consequences 
of decline. 

While the tendencies I have 
outlined point towards capitalism’s 
eventual supersession - socialisation 
of the economy and the political 
social victory of the 
working class - they 
provide little guidance 
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for capitalism. I do not 


think they imply that capitalism is 
about to collapse of its own volition, 
whatever phase of the economic 
cycle we happen to be in. I do not 
underestimate the seriousness of the 
current economic crisis, but without a 
decisive political intervention by the 
working class (and that can only be by 
a communist party with mass support) 
capitalism will survive and in time 
economically revive. I do not believe 
any purely economic crisis will be 
terminal for capitalism. 

This was not the position of 
communists in the 1920s and 30s. 
From Lenin onwards the ‘imperialist’ 
stage of capitalist development was 
seen as synonymous with actual 
stagnation or decline of productive 
forces. This was not an unreasonable 
conclusion to draw from the economic 
crises of that era. But in the light of 
post-World War II developments I 
think we have to accept that capitalism 
has the capacity to restore growth 
and generate striking technological 
innovation. 

This is not incompatible with 
an analysis that recognises the 
continuing strengthening of the 
tendencies associated with ‘decline’. 
It is an interpretation that recognises 
‘decline’ as a very long-term secular 
process and not a process that is likely 
to lead to an immediate collapse of 
capitalism. 

Indeed, it is only the continuing 
ability of capitalism to expand 
productive forces and increase the 
size of the global working class that 
validates our project as the materialist 
one of building communism on the 
basis of developments within the 
capitalist mode of production. If 
capitalism were to exhaust its capacity 
to both internationalise and socialise 
production - no doubt the ultimate 
destiny of the present social system 

- in the absence of a working class in 
pretty short order able to take power 
on a global scale, the possibility of 
a communist future would slip from 
our grasp. 

It seems to me that the theory of a 
permanent arms economy, a variety of 
which the Draft programme endorses 
(section 1.3), is an attempt to discount 
economic developments over the last 
65 years. How to defend Trotsky’s 
prediction that the end of World War 
II would see a renewed economic 
slump against the reality of a long 
economic boom? Why, argue that the 
cold war and high levels of military 
expenditure mean that, in effect, the 
world war has yet to come to an end 

- or at least did not end until 40 or 50 
years after 1945. 

As I argued in my original article, 5 
this analysis incorrectly interprets 
the role of what in the United States 
is an unquestionably large military- 
industrial sector - although nothing 
on the scale of military production 
and mobilisation during World War 
II. I think the relevant paragraph 
ought to be deleted from the Draft 
programme. 

Neoliberalism 

The sharpest 
difference 
between Jack 
and me is over 
the question of 
neoliberalism. I wrote 


that neoliberalism “has allowed 
the capitalist class to offset (or roll 
back) many of the features associated 
with ‘decline’. Concessions to the 
organised working class (politically, 
socially and industrially) have been 
radically weakened. State micro- 
management of particular economic 
sectors has been substantially 
reduced. The emphasis of macro¬ 
management has changed, with 
genuine moves to focus on ‘inflation 
targeting’ via independent (ie, partly 
privatised) central banks rather than 
on growth and jobs.” 6 

It would be a strange Marxist 
analysis that failed to recognise the 
internal contradictions and dynamic 
flux within any process or tendency. 
No graph of a real-life phenomenon 
follows one inexorable straight line. 
Yet it is precisely my contention that 
neoliberalism represents a partially 
successful attempt by the capitalist 
class to push back against the secular 
tendencies of ‘decline’ which causes 
Jack most offence. 

Neoliberalism has not made 
‘decline’ irrelevant. As I went on 
to say, “The reversal of ‘decline’ is 
partial and contradictory: privatisation 
has often required the state to set up 
tight regulation of the privatised 
monopolies; the most dynamic parts 
of the world economy, in China and 
east Asia, have the greatest degree 
of state control (and ownership); 
in the US, Reagan and Bush junior 
have run deficit economic regimes; 
government social expenditure as a 
proportion of GNP generally had not 
declined.” 

The credit crunch and financial 
crash do not change this reality. The 
response of capitalist governments 
confirms the vital role of the state 
in managing economic affairs. It 
also signals that those governments 
currently calculate that they have 
very little to fear from a resurgent 
working class. A reversion to 
Keynes’s measures to combat 
looming economic catastrophe is 
possible only because there is no need 
to make concomitant concessions to 
the working class. On the contrary, 
off the back of a massive financial 
package to save finance capital, a 
fresh onslaught against the working 
class gains and conditions is being 
prepared. 

Jack, quoting Hillel Ticktin, 
may assert that “Neoliberalism as 
an ideology now looks ‘dated at 
best and a failure at worst’”, but 
neoliberalism was never primarily a 
free-market ideology. Nor does the 
term ‘financialisation’ accurately 
encapsulate it - the promotion of 
a strengthened role for financial 
institutions was a strategy of US 
imperialism to forestall its relative 
decline. ‘Neoliberalism’ was and 
is at its heart a global attack by the 
capitalist class on the working class. 
That attack shows no sign of abating 
and demonstrates the continuing 
political self-confidence of the 
capitalist class. 

That is why I object to the Draft 
programme's comment that “the 
erosion of the social democratic 
settlement, beginning in the late 
1970s, testified to the diminishing 
strength of British imperialism” 
(section 2.1). Not because I question 


the relative weakening of British 
imperialism, but because the relative 
position of British imperialism has 
little explanatory power when it 
comes to a global phenomenon such 
as the capitalist neoliberal offensive. 

And what of Jack’s accusation in an 
extended passage on unemployment? 
He writes “comrades Cockshott and 
Rogers quote the experience of the 
1940s-60s economic boom and the 
policy of full employment.... Clearly 
comrades Cockshott and Rogers 
believe that unemployment is due to 
the policies and coloration of ‘this or 
that government’.... Perhaps comrade 
Rogers thinks that the balance of 
class forces can be titled back and 
once again full employment imposed 
on the capitalist class.” 7 

Only a glancing familiarity with 
the article he is critiquing can explain 
Jack’s blatant misrepresentation of my 
position. Perhaps Jack was distracted 
by the dual-headed Cockshott-Rogers 
ogre he summons into life. 

It is true that I take issue with 
the phrase, “unemployment is an 
inevitable by-product of capitalism” 
(section 3.6). But my argument that 
“Unemployment ... is central to 
the ability of capitalists to control 
workers and hold down wages and 
conditions” might have caused 
Jack to consider that it was not 
the inevitability of unemployment 
that I disagree with, but the Draft 
programme's designation of it as a by¬ 
product - as if everyone would prefer 
there was not any unemployment, but 
unfortunately there is nothing we can 
do about it. 

Unemployment is to wage-slavery 
what the whip is to chattel slavery - 
inevitable and absolutely necessary 
for the health of the social system. As 
I also argue, “the principal component 
of the offensive globally was the 
decision to abandon the post-war 
commitment to full employment. In 
fact economic policy was readjusted 
to mandate a ‘non-inflationary’ level 
of unemployment - the ‘reserve army 
of labour’ was to be recreated.” 

What should the Draft programme 
say about neoliberalism? I have 
no “underlying agenda”, as Jack 
alleges, 8 in the sense of a cunning 
plan to insert my thinking into the 
Draft programme by subterfuge. 
Submitting an article to the Weekly 
Worker strikes me as a fairly open 
and explicit course of action. In the 
interests of being entirely upfront, 
let me say again that I do think that 
the Draft programme should discuss 
neoliberalism as an international - not 
just a British - phenomenon. 

I recognise that the terms of 
the class struggle are always fluid. 
Nevertheless, a programme due to 
be agreed in 2011 should address 
a tide in the class struggle that has 
prevailed for at least the last quarter 
of a century. Our programme is only 
relevant so long as it takes account 
of the social and political terrain that 
defines our strategy and tactics. 

When that terrain shifts, our 
programme should be amended. 
We are not drafting a timeless text 
so abstract and so pure that it will 
hold good, whatever vicissitudes 
confront us in the decades to come. 
A communist programme needs to be 
a living document, subject to regular 
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amendment as the class struggle shifts and, 
for that matter, as different ideas are fought 
out within the party itself. 

Transition to 
communism 

Jack Conrad apparently has more time 
for my discussion of the transition to 
communism. 9 Nevertheless, there are 
significant differences between us. To 
summarise, the Draft programme uses 
the term ‘socialism’ to refer both to the 
period of political rule by the working 
class immediately after we come to power 
and the period after the “full socialisation 
of production”, when society is evolving 
towards “full communism”. 

Jack and the Draft programme , then, 
conceive of one period of transition, 
whereas most classical Marxists (ie, 
Lenin, the Bolsheviks in general and 
Trotsky) speak of a conceptually distinct 
period of workers’ rule and a first phase of 
communism (to which the term ‘socialism’ 
is often applied). 

Jack cites the Critique of the Gotha 
programme (1875) in justification of 
his schema. Yet Marx in that document 
quite clearly speaks of the “first phase 
of communist society” as “a cooperative 
society based on common ownership of 
the means of production”. It “recognises 
no class differences, because everyone is 
only a worker like everyone else”. There is 
no exploitation: “Nothing can pass to the 
ownership of individuals except individual 
means of consumption.” 

Elsewhere in the Critique of the Gotha 
programme Marx discusses the transition 
from capitalism to communism: “Between 
capitalist and communist society lies the 
period of revolutionary transformation of 
one into the other. Corresponding to this is 
also a political transition period in which the 
state can be nothing but the revolutionary 
dictatorship of the proletariate 

Now, Jack is correct to point out that 
the dictatorship of the proletariat refers 
to the state form rather than the actual 
transition period, but, for Marx, is the 
revolutionary transformation of capitalism 
into communism the same as the “first 
phase of communist society”? Is the state 
form of the “first phase of communist 
society” the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
as Jack insists? 

I think the clue is in the terminology 
Marx uses. The “first phase of communist 
society” is still communism. It is not a 
distinct form of society, but part of the 
communist mode of production. The 
transition from capitalism to communism 
is therefore the transition to the “first phase 
of communist society”. The “first phase of 
communist society” can not be part of the 
transition to communist society. 

The only way Jack can logically apply 
his interpretation to the Critique of the 
Gotha programme is to argue that, while 
in one passage Marx uses ‘communism’ 
to refer to both the first and higher phases 
of this mode of production, in the other 
‘communism’ refers exclusively to the 
“higher phase of communism” (or “full 
communism”, as the Draft programme puts 
it). I do not think such an interpretation 
stands up. I read Marx here as being quite 
scientifically precise. When he says that 
the “first phase of communist society” has 
moved beyond class society, we should take 
him at his word. 

What is more, in no other text I know 
does Marx distinguish the two phases 
of communism that he discusses in the 
Critique of the Gotha programme. In my 
article on this aspect of the programme, 10 1 
quoted at length from a passage in Capital 
volume 1 in which Marx speaks of “an 
association of free men working with the 
means of production held in common, and 
expending their many different forms of 
labour-power in full self-awareness as one 
single social force ...”. Marx says that the 
form of social distribution will depend 
on “the corresponding level of social 
development attained by the producers”. No 
sharp distinction, then, between phases, but 
rather the concept that communist society 
itself undergoes a process of evolution. 

Perhaps we should take seriously what 
Marx says in the Critique of the Gotha 
programme about it being “a mistake to 


make a fuss about so-called distribution 
and put the principal stress on it”. It is the 
“distribution of the conditions of production 
themselves” that is crucial and therefore 
defines a mode of production. 

I am reluctant therefore to talk about 
two or more stages of communist society 

- one of which is ‘socialism’ and the other 
‘communism’. The communist mode of 
production will undergo constant change 
and flux and the social forms that evolve 
will reflect that. It is not therefore a 
question of two stages versus one stage 
of transition (or three versus two, if you 
include the ultimate destination), as Jack 
characterises the debate, but how you define 
the transition. The question is whether 
that transition is from capitalism to a new 
mode of production based on common 
ownership of the means of production 
and self-conscious planning of production 
by the whole of society. Or a transition 
to something called “full communism”. 
In other words, a (comparatively) short 
versus a long transition? 

There are two consequences for the 
Draft programme. First, the discussion in 
chapter 5 on the transition to communism 
makes a number of presumptions that I 
disagree with. Private property in the 
means of production and the class struggle 
will not continue once the equivalent of 
Marx’s “first phase of communist society” 
is reached (section 5.1). A residue state 
form, it is true, will persist as long as the 
tasks of communist society in overcoming 
the inheritance of capitalism - the division 
of labour, attitudes towards work and 
social responsibility, and insufficient 
productive forces - remain unresolved. 
This state form will not be the dictatorship 
of proletariat for the simple reason that 
there are no classes for the working class 
to exercise a dictatorship over and the 
working class itself very rapidly dissolves 
into a classless society. 

In consequence, once we reach 
communism, there is a rapidly diminishing 
role for a communist party - defined, after 
all, as the party of the working class. 
Society as a whole takes on responsibility 
for dealing with social contradictions. It is 
not a question of a communist party issuing 
“a correct political line” (section 5). In that 
sense social evolution within communism 

- towards “full communism” or otherwise 

- is “a spontaneous development”. It is 
therefore not the role of the programme of 
the communist party to map out the precise 
line of evolution of communist society. 

We should keep conceptually distinct 
the tasks that confront the working class 
in overcoming class society - making the 
revolution and socialising production - 
from the tasks confronting communism 
(or ‘socialism’ for those intent on using 
different terminology for the early phases 
of communist society). It is the former 
tasks - broadly summarised as “winning 
the battle for democracy” and more than 
challenging enough - which are the crucial 
concern of a communist programme. 

Two, it is not true that “the full 
socialisation of production is dependent 
on and can only proceed in line with the 
withering away of the skill monopolies of 
the middle class and hence the division 
of labour” (section 4.3). During the 
transition from class society we may well 
make major strides in resolving all kinds 
of social contradictions, including the 
division of labour. However, to set ending 
the division of labour as an absolute barrier 
to overcoming class society - when Marx 
sets it as a task of communist society - is 
a utopian demand that could easily turn 
into its conservative (reactionary even) 
opposite. 

A living programme 

I have focused in this contribution on 
what seem to me to be the most interesting 
theoretical debates thrown up by the various 
contributions in the Weekly Worker on 
the Draft programme - in particular, the 
differences I have with Jack Conrad’s recent 
articles. 

Differences remain over some aspects of 
the ‘Immediate demands’ section (chapter 
3) of the Draft programme. But these seem 
to me to mostly revolve around the degree 
of detail we should go into and stylistic 
or sub-editing questions. I am convinced 


that Jack’s intentions over hours and the 
minimum wage are sufficiently radical 
(although in raising these question initially 
I hardly “lambasted” an apparently over¬ 
sensitive PCC). Whether that intent is made 
unambiguously clear is another issue. 

I do think Jack displays an esoteric, 
and possibly incorrect, understanding of 
the role of the value of labour-power in 
Marx’s political economy (section 3.4 on 
“A minimum net wage to reflect the value 
of unskilled labour-power”). In general 
the class struggle between workers and 
capitalists over the division of the social 
product is not simply to align the price of 
labour-power with the value of labour- 
power, but over the rate at which surplus 
value is extracted by the capitalist class. It 
is true that the struggles of the working class 
themselves can redefine the value of labour- 
power, but at any one time the demands of 
the working class extend beyond the then- 
existing value. 

I have argued that chapter 4 of the 
Draft programme should discuss in a 
little more detail the role of the working 
class and our international in the course 
of the workers’ revolution. I have also 
raised a difference with Jack’s take on the 
practice of democracy during the period 
of working class political rule around the 
very specific issue of how recallability is 
to be exercised - by the party or by the 
working class directly 11 . An important 
question. We should never propose that 
the communist party substitutes itself for 
working class self-activity. 

Paul Cockshott accuses the Draft 
programme of having no economic 
programme 12 . I have not joined Paul in 
making this accusation. I realise that the PCC 
is not advocating a transitional economy to 
the right of the Attlee government. 

However, I do think that the Draft 
programme is far from clear on the 
question of socialisation. The rather 
gnomic “Planning and state control of 
the financial sector and the monopolies 
is posed by capitalist development itself’ 
(section 4.3) raises as many questions 
as it answers. Chapter 4, especially 
read in conjunction with the passage 
on economic policy in the ‘Immediate 
demands’ (section 3.7), is open to genuine 
misinterpretation. Jack’s attack on Paul’s 
past in the British and Irish Communist 
Organisation does not alter that fact. 

Nor do I share Jack’s rather defensive 
position that at times in his articles 
borders on opposition to any clarification 
of any aspect of the current draft of the 
Draft programme. Or his resistance to 
tampering with its length. The Draft 
programme is already many times 
longer than the 19th century min-max 
programmes Marx and Engels were 
involved in drafting or critiquing. 

That is as it should be. A programme 
is not the communist equivalent of the 
tablets of stone brought down from Mount 
Sinai by Moses. Otherwise, why are we 
in the CPGB engaged in our current 
redrafting exercise? As I have argued, 
in future the programme should be 
amended to reflect changes in the world 
we seek to transform and our deepening 
understanding of theory and strategy. 

The programme of a mass communist 
party challenging for power, for instance, 
will have a much more fully worked-out 
section on the economic programme of 
the transition. For the present, the Draft 
programme should be just as long as it needs 
to be in order to clearly explain our strategic 
perspectives • 

nick.rogers@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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What we 
fight for 

■ Our central aim is the organisation of communists, 
revolutionary socialists and all politically ad¬ 
vanced workers into a Communist Party. Without 
organisation the working class is nothing; with the 
highest form of organisation it is everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises mem¬ 
bers of the Communist Party, but there exists no real 
Communist Party today. There are many so-called 'par¬ 
ties’ on the left. In reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the prescribed 'line’ are 
expected to gag themselves in public. Either that or 
face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we 
seek to achieve unity in action and a common world 
outlook. As long as they support agreed actions, 
members have the right to speak openly and form 
temporary or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all imperialist wars but constantly 
strive to bring to the fore the fundamental question - end¬ 
ing war is bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we 
strive for the closest unity and agreement of working 
class and progressive parties of all countries. We op¬ 
pose every manifestation of national sectionalism. It 
is an internationalist duty to uphold the principle, 'One 
state, one party’. To the extent that the European 
Union becomes a state then that necessitates EU- 
wide trade unions and a Communist Party of the EU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. With¬ 
out a global Communist Party, a Communist Interna¬ 
tional, the struggle against capital is weakened 
and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising 
the importance of Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but must be constantly 
added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous 
with war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be superseded globally. 
All forms of nationalist socialism are reactionary and 
anti-working class. 

■ The capitalist class will never willingly allow their 
wealth and power to be taken away by a parliamen¬ 
tary vote. They will resist using every means at their 
disposal. Communists favour using parliament and 
winning the biggest possible working class rep¬ 
resentation. But workers must be readied to make 
revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we must. 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all 
spheres of society. Democracy must be given a social 
content. 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective 
circumstances allow to achieve a federal republic of 
England, Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland 
and a United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy 
and class compromise must be fought and the trade 
unions transformed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the op¬ 
pressed. Women’s oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for peace and ecological 
sustainability are just as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and demands for high- 
quality health, housing and education. 

■Socialism represents victory in the battle for 
democracy. It is the rule of the working class. Socialism 
is either democratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, 
it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transi¬ 
tion to communism - a system which knows neither 
wars, exploitation, money, classes, states nor 
nations. Communism is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join 
the Communist Party. 
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Cracks appear 
in Con-Lib 
coalition 


No united front here 


T he government’s programme of 
cuts has been sold to the popu¬ 
lation at large on the basis of 
its supposed necessity. We are run¬ 
ning an unsustainable national debt, 
goes the mantra - unless we balance 
the books, all manner of economic 
chaos will result. Plagues of boils 
and rivers of blood, one presumes, 
will not be far behind. 

Of course, if you do make this 
pitch successfully, it is pretty 
unassailable - if there is no choice, 
then there is no choice. Yet it remains 
a tough sell - because it is abundantly 
and obviously not true, as a cursory 
glance at the history of the national 
debt will demonstrate. A substantial 
national debt is as old as capitalism 
itself - and in times of full-scale war, 
it has dwarfed the present, somewhat 
piddling borrowing levels as a 
percentage of GDP. 

The government, however, is left 
with little choice - because no other 
arguments are available to it. This 
is clearly demonstrated by the fact 
that it is increasingly difficult to find 
a defender for George Osborne’s 
spending review who does not have 
a whole list of strongly worded 
caveats. Certainly disquiet is being 
expressed over the cap on housing 
benefit, and not only from the ranks 
of the Liberal Democrats. London 
Tory MPs fear public outrage will be 
ignited at the sight of people being 
forced to move home. 

Most remarkably, perhaps, this 
disquiet has penetrated into the heart 
of the Tory press. Peter Oborne, chief 
political commentator at The Daily 
Telegraph , lambasted Cameron and 
Osborne for their ‘insensitivity’ in 
announcing the cuts to rounds of 
whooping and cheering. The Mail , 
meanwhile, is fully on the warpath 
- cuts in child benefit have been 
interpreted by the nation’s foremost 
bastion of reaction as an attack on 
the family. 

Even worse from its point of view 
is the enormous increase in funding 
to be enjoyed by the department for 
international development, to the tune 
of 37%. If there is one thing worse 
than public money going to the needy 
in Britain - or ‘scroungers’, in Mail 
jargon - it is public money going to 
needy foreigners. No less an authority 
is quoted than a very angry Sam 
Bowman of the Adam Smith Institute: 
“Overseas aid is a waste of taxpayers’ 
money that props up dictatorships in 
sub-Saharan Africa and funds fast¬ 
growing countries like India, whose 
economy has grown by nearly 8.8% 
in 2010 and which has its own space 
and nuclear weapons programmes ... 
Why the chancellor thinks that the 
taxpayer should fund the Indian space 
programme is unclear” (October 21). 

The bulk of this ‘aid’, however 
- despite crowd-pleasing talk from 
the cabinet about pregnant mothers 
and malaria - has a rather dubious 
purpose. It is to be focused on shoring 
up ‘unstable’ states, in the interests 
of ‘conflict prevention’. In practice, 
this means funnelling money into 
Afghanistan and Pakistan, under 
the guidance of the newly created 
national security council. 

It initially appeared that the Tories’ 


public ring-fencing of ‘international 
aid’ was simply a way to prop up its 
flagging ‘progressive’ PR job. That 
the budget is swelling so markedly 
leaves little doubt - in a period when 
the military budget is being cut, 
pumping money into aid makes up 
the shortfall. It also leaves the door 
open for greater use of ‘soft power’ 
as part of a shift in imperialist tactics 
- both in existing conflict zones, such 
as the Afghanistan/Pakistan mess, 
and in the service of future projects, 
such as regime change in Iran (on 
top of that, in the light of the recent 
Stuxnet affair, it should be noted that 
£650 million is being pumped into 
a new department concerned with 
cyber-security threats). 

On one level, this discontent from 
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the rightwing press does not represent 
any particularly virulent animus 
against the cuts per se. The Mail and 
the Telegraph are historically linked to 
the right of the Tory Party. Though they 
have officially supported the far-right 
Monday Club or its successors and 
accessories, the homology between 
the meat-headed racist garbage of the 
latter and the frothing denunciations 
of migrants and minorities common 
to the former (especially the Mail ) is 
clear enough. 

In that respect, discontent towards 
Osborne’s cuts is a particular form of 
their dismay at the general political 
outlook of a Tory Party headed by 
David Cameron, the world’s least 
convincing nice guy, in coalition 
with the Liberal Democrats. The 
latter are particularly useful to 
Cameron, as they allow him to 
face both ways more successfully. 
Any concession to modern liberal 
sensibilities can be milked in order 
to even out the wrinkles in his 
‘progressive’ facade, at the same 
time as they can be blamed on the 
Lib Dems to appease discontent 
from the right of his own party. 

In this context, there are no end 
of incentives for the supposedly 
disenfranchised Tory right to 
cause ructions in the coalition. If it 
swallows Cameron’s excuses, then 
it is to blame for all those woes. If it 
does not (and this is far more likely), 
then pressure on the coalition has a 
tendency to undermine those excuses, 
and thus induce Cameron to lean 
further to the right. The cuts, then, 
are a convenient stick with which 
to strike Cameron and his allies - in 
other contexts, there would be other 
complaints. 

That said, the fact remains that 
the cuts are a suitable weapon - even 
for so bloodthirsty a creature as the 
Mail. It should not be ignored that, 
of all the issues on which to come 
out fighting, it has chosen a cut in 
benefits , which are not noted for 
receiving strenuous defence in the 
pages of the rightwing press. The 
autocannibalistic tendencies of the 
government’s austerity programme 


have made a truly motley band of 
enemies - ranging from the RMT to 
Associated Newspapers. 

Of course, by the same token, 
simply destroying the public sector 
was not good enough for the Tories, 
because it was not good enough for 
Nick Clegg. The utmost care had to 
be taken to pitch the cuts as ‘fair’ - 
in other words, in a manner which 
balanced attacks on the poor with 
the removal of privileges from the 
‘affluent’, in a sort of grotesque 
parody of that other contemporary 
snake-oil operation, carbon 
offsetting. 

Unfortunately for Clegg, Osborne 
has not managed to get away with 
it. One need not turn to the pages of 
Socialist Worker to discover this - no 
less an authority than the Institute 
for Fiscal Studies think-tank has 
rather bluntly declared ‘fair cuts’ to 
be an illusion; the poorest are to be 
hardest hit, in particular the Mail's 
precious ‘families with children’. The 
thoroughly bourgeois IFS, which was 
formed out of four finance capitalists’ 
disgust at the introduction of corporate 
and capital gains tax in 1965, also 
found time to ridicule suggestions that 
Labour’s proposed cuts would have 
been more severe, and that ‘front-line’ 
school spending would be preserved. 

Clegg has rather predictably 
reacted angrily to the accusations. 
After all, he has the most to lose. 
The truth is, though, that the IFS has 
found some absurdly complicated 
ways to prove what is obvious to any 
eight-year-old of average intelligence 
- that you have to hit the rich very, 
very hard before they begin to feel 
pain comparable to that suffered by 
the unemployed upon quite minor 
changes in the benefits system. For the 
latter the difference between £45 and 
£50 a week is enormous - compared 
to the difference between £150,000 
and £200,000 a year. 

On an even more basic level, there 
are simply more of us than them - 
the fairest of ‘fair cuts’ will cause a 
lot more dislocation to the millions 
of workers in the country than the 
thousands of capitalists. Given all 


that, it is generally safe to assume 
that the simple act of taking money out 
of public services - especially sums 
of the order of £80 billion - means 
punishing the working class on an 
enormous scale. 

Behind all this furore lies a fact 
acutely embarrassing to all advocates 
of large-scale austerity programmes 
in the contemporary capitalist world 

- on their own terms, they simply fail. 
It is impossible to restore economic 
stability by impoverishing millions. 
It is barely even possible to cut a 
budget deficit in that manner - after 
all, sacked public sector workers will 
then have to go on benefits; families 
already reduced to eating cut-price 
baked beans out of the tin will see 
their health deteriorate, which will 
then spike the NHS budget; none of 
these people will be able to spend 
much in the way of money, which 
will take a huge chunk out of VAT 
takings, and so forth. 

And so it has already come to 
pass. The most recent figures show 
economic growth - not exactly soaring 
in the last days of Labour government 

- has dropped from 1.25% to 0.8% 
since Osborne’s ‘emergency budget’ 
of May. And with consumer spending 
stalled, the effects of the swinging 
cuts in public spending lying ahead 
and a rise in VAT set for January, 
it will take a miracle - or, at least, 
a great deal of highly imaginative 
book-cooking by the treasury - to 
avoid the dreaded ‘double dip’ 
recession if these plans are fulfilled. 
Such is already the fate of Ireland, 
whose austerity programmes resulted 
in an economic lurch south, which the 
government (and all major opposition 
parties) propose to fix with ... another 
raft of cuts. 

Britain is not Ireland, of course 

- but it is not recession-proof either. 
With such an instructive example 
across the Irish Sea, it is no wonder 
the ruling class is having immense 
difficulties uniting behind Osborne’s 
cuts • 

James Turley 

j a m es. tu rl ey@wee klywo rke r. o rg. u k 
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